Routes to tour in Germany 

The Swabian 
Alb Route 



German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can't see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 


1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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Europe senses a need to 
seize the initiative 



Chancellor sworn in 


Chancellor Kohl (left) is sworn In by the Speaker of the Bundestag, Philipp 
Jennlnger, as Parliament resumes after the general election. There are two 
new faceB In a slightly reshuffled Cabinet (see page 3). iHiiii..:S\cii.Siiii.«iii 



W estern Europe can only gain Influ- 
ence commensurate with its econ- 
omic aiul strategic importance hy 
adopting a creative policy ot its own in- 
stead id merely reacting to moves by flic 
East. 

European politicians in Brussels note 
with alarm the decline of US leadership 
in Washington and reel President Rea- 
gan is unlikely to recover politically al- 
ter publication of the Tower Report. 

They feel sure of themselves on this 
point even though Mr Gorbachov's la- 
test proposal presents the President 
with an opportunity of concluding the 
first arms control agreement since 
I ‘>72. 

They are also convinced the Lib lead- 
er is determined to scrap the ABM 
T reaty despite the doubts outlined by 
America's European allies to US special 
envoys Paul Nit/e and Richard Pcrlc. 

It is now up to Europe, they feel, it* 
develop ideas of its own. 

Nalo’s dual function defined nearly 
2<> years ago in the liaiinel Kcfiori still 
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applies. It is to aim. on the basis of 
credible defence, at normalisation and 
improvement of relations with the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe. 

That presupposes all Nato countries 
playing their respective parts on a ba- 
sis of equality. 

Europe’s reliance on vital transat- 
lantic links in no way affects the need 
for European Nato members to make 
contributions of their own toward a 
more stable security order in Europe. 

This is the firm conviction of politi- 
cians who played a leading rule in 
drawing up the current Nato guide- 
lines. 

In military terms the superpowers 
retain their weight, but their decisions, 


like those of smaller states, depend on 
the “globalisation” of world affairs and 
must be seen in a problem context that 
is apparent from economic constraints 
lor one. 

The rule of the Federal Republic is 
crucial if a European policy is to be ef- 
fectively pursued. The more predict- 
able ami self-assured Bonn’s policy is, 
the stronger Europe can become, or so 
European experts feel. 

A threat is posed, it is agreed in 
Brussels and Paris, hy a Federal Re- 
public that prefers to abide by the mot- 
to of being ail economic giant but a 
political dwarf. 

West German neutralism would 
pose the greatest threat to the balance 
of power in Europe; Mr Gorbachov's 
policy might then gain sufficient weight 
to upset the balance. 

Close com dilution between Bonn 
and Paris is seen as ilic iiiicU-iin ut'anv 
joint European approach even though 
it might at times upset smaller part- 
ners. 

If tile federal Republic and France 
were mte day to join forces militarily 
(Ihiris could deploy its force dc frappe 
fu it lie i east without relinquishing con- 
trol over its nuclear weapons), the pro- 
spect ol weaker US commitments in 
I a rope would he less alarming. 

Experts in Itiussels I eel this aspect 
would assume even greater importance 
if the United Stales were to continue 
its Sl)l programme under President 
Reagan’s successor. 

The Conference on Security and 


The Mayor of West Berlin, Ehorhnrd 
Diepgcti, and till* East Berlin party lead- 
er, Erich Honcckcr, have Issued invit- 
ations to eucli other to take part in Ber- 
lin’s 750th anniversary celebrations 
this year. 


T he 75oih anniversary celebrations 
in West and East Berlin arc not 
just a reminder of the city’s past. They 
are also an occasion to improve the fu- 
ture. 

West Berlin’s Mayor, Ehcrhurd 
Diepgcn, seems to be the first in the 
West to have grasped this chance of 
putting the hidebound relations be- 
tween the two parts of the city on to u 
better footing. 

No matter how much Mr Gorba- 
chov’s policies might relieve tension in 
East-West relations — and thus make 
possible greater flexibility in relations 
between bothparts of a divided Ger- 


i 'ff<»{H'ii<t><ui in i'uiupc could never 
hiivc been held had Nato not adopted 
the policy outlined 2d years ago in the 
llarmel Report. 

Mill mil recognition of the hoiimln- 
rie.s of the two pacts its the basis for 
normalisation and detente would then 
not have been possible. 

The CSCE is still the venue where 
l-.asl ami West can size each oilier up 
in terms of the basic deinaiuls laid 
down in the Final Act at Helsinki — 
and where European issues can be 
til i sc 1 1 at gatherings where the super- 
powers share responsibility. 

It is at the CSC’E level that the West 
must put Moscow's new policy tip- 



many — little change is yet apparent in 
Berlin, where the two systems meet. 

The two halves of the city have been 
moving increasingly in separate direc- 
tions. The West has looked on helpless- 
ly as East Berlin, in breach of Allied 
agreements, hccamc increasingly inte- 
grated into East Germany until it 
reached the stage where it was interna- 
tionally acknowledged as its capital city. 

Senior West German politicians of- 
ten visit East Berlin, yet the Mayors of 
West Berlin have seemed incapable of 
crossing the Wall. 

Whenever treaties are negotiated 
between the Federal Republic and an 
East Bloc country, the Berlin Question 
comes up. Were West Berlin instilu- 


pro.-tch to the tost. Washington must he 
clearly made I on tide rM and, European 
politicians add, that n policy aimed ,n 
forcing the Soviet Union to its knees 
economically or locbnnJogiealJy would 
be pointless and dangerous as it might 
prompt Moscow to react unptedie- 
tably. 

Europeans, they conclude, mu si 
con cen t rale on persii ailing the .super- 
powers to go ahead with slrategie amis 
reduction rather than haiboui illusions 
of security being attainable by total 
defence or total protection. 
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lions included with institutions in the 
Federal Republic? 

These points must be .seen in con- 
nection with difficult issues of status 
including East Berlin's aim of upgrad- 
ing itself to a capital and degrading 
West Berlin's status. 

Mayor Dicpgcn’s right-wing advers- 
aries in the CDIJ are against top-level 
reciprocal visits. Whatever East Berlin 
did, it had ulterior motives. 

Mayor Dicpgen's visit might of 
course boost East Berlin's “capital 
city" status. Conversely, East Berlin 
leader Erich Hurt ticker's attendance at 
(he corresponding ceremony in West 
Berlin will have an effect. 

His presenccal a ceremony attended 
by President von Wcizsacker and 
Chancellor Kohl will confirm East 
Germany’s acknowledgement / of the 
Federal presence and acceptance of 
strong ties between the western part of 
the city and the Federal Republic. 

That is an opportunity of both main- 
taining vital links with the West and 
seeking a compromise with East Ger- 
many, which is something free Berlin 
no less urgently needs. 

iNiunbcrgcr NadirR-hicii. 12 March l''K7j 


Swopped invitations show it’s 
not just a party in Berlin 
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Japan emerges as a crucial 
factor in global security 


RheinischerMekkur 


W henever [he zero option for mis- 
siles in Europe is mooted, ilic le- 
vel of Japanese mist rust rises rapidly. 

Both [he Russians and the Americans 
used to be fond of. suggest ins *hai Soviet 
multiple-warhead missiles might be 
withdrawn from Europe and relucuied 
cast of the Urals. 

This is an idea no-onc would venture 
to suggest nowadays in view of the Japa- 
nese protests that would be sure lo 
follow. 

Yel even at Reykjavik last October 
the superpowers envisaged as pari of 
I heir zero option for Europe the accept- 
ance of J 00 Soviet missile warheads in 
Asia. 

In Japanese eyes this is in patent dis- 
regard of their demand for arms control 
bids of any kind to be undertaken 
globally. 

And that means bearing in mind Jap- 
anese defences agninsi the Soviet 
Union. 

This issue is more important than 
ever in Japan today. Within a mere six 
years Japan's crucial role in the global 
security policy of the West has for the 
first time been seen for what it is. 

Former German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt was partly responsible for this 
gradual realisation. 

The basic wisdom of global strategy - 
and a controversial issue in Japanese 
home affairs - is lluil Nato. us a pact link- 
ing America and Western Europe, would 
he hollow were il nut for the existence of 
the Japaiicse-US alliance in the Pacific. 

T he latest Soviet disarmament prop- 
osals have for the most pari met 
with a sceptical French response. Only 
the Communists and a few Socialists 
have welcomed them unconditionally. 

Where French nuclear weapons are 
concerned Socialist President Francois 
Mitterrand and his conservative gov- 
ernment are agreed they can on no ac- 
count be the subject of US-Soviet dis- 
armament talks. 

Alluding to the enormous stockpiles 
of nuclear warheads built up by the su- 
perpowers. French officials say - as 
they have done in the past - that Am- 
erica and Russia must first clearly de- 
monstrate their own readiness to dis- 
arm. 

Until they do so there can he no 
question of France reducing its nuclear 
armament. Before the 1987 summer 
recess the French National Assembly 
will approve expenditure on moderni- 
sation and reinforcement of France's 
nuclear force defrappe. 

US readiness to disarm is viewed in 
Paris with great regret as a foreign pol- 
icy success for the Soviet Union. 
French officials admit to being worried 
that President Reagan might be caught 
in a Soviet trap. 

They recall that the traditional aim 
of Kremlin strategists has always been 
to undermine ties between America 
and Europe. 

In other words, Moscow is keen to 
see America relinquish its traditional 


The head of the second. Western Eu- 
ropean department at the Japanese For- 
eign Ministry, Raioshi Hara, promptly 
issues visitors from Western Europe 
with maps to illustrate the Japanese 
viewpoint. 

On them the Soviet Union is seen to 
be enormous, with Western Europe and 
Japan as minor appendages at either 
end. “We arc nil in the same boat." 
Western Europeans are told — regard- 
less whether they are Nato members. 

Individual countries may be ex- 
changeable but there can be no mistak- 
ing the overall tenor of the Japanese 
appeal. 

Japan has come to attach greater im- 
portance to Western Europe, both for 
strategic reasons and in an understand- 
able hid to counterbalance economic 
dependence on the American market. 

Psychology also plays a part. The alli- 
ance between Tokyo and Washington is 
still subliminaily burdened by the US 
World War 11 defeat of Japan. 

In seeking closer lies with Western 
Europe Japan may hope lo enter a new 
era of common Western interests that 
take the edge off this ongoing strain on 
ties with Washington. 

Ryoj’i Onodera, one of Japan's for- 
eign policy planners, used to work at the 
Japanese embassy in Bonn, where his 
wife made a name for herself with her 
modern painting. 

He is now deputy director-general nf 
the office of information analysis, re- 
search and planning at tile Foreign Min- 
istry and has this point lo stress: ' 

"Thin Japan belonged to the West 
was already clear. What is new is that we 
are saying so. An active Western ani- 
se iouMie.s.s has taken shape. " 

Alarm ui the expansion of the Soviet 


submarine fleet in nearby Soviet Pacif- 
ic waters is almost tangible. Besides, 
the Japanese are growing increasingly 
worried that disarmament agreements 
in Europe might lend to Soviet poten- 
tial being transferred to the Far East. 

1 he Japanese Defence Minister paid 
Nato headquarters in Brussels his first 
visit in December. He was the first 
Japanese Defence Minister to do so. 

In the New Year Japan's Self-Def- 
ence Forces controversially exceeded 
a spending ceiling for the first time in 
1 0 years. 

Defence spending, pegged to one 
per cent of GNP, now exceeds the limit 
by a hair's-breadth but crucial 0.004 
per cent. 

Other symbolic changes must also 
be noted. Japan's 79 F 15 fighters used 
not to be fitted with reserve fuel tanks 
so as not lo upset neighbouring South- 
East Asian countries. 

They now have additional tanks and 
have extended their operational radius. 

By virtue of its geographic location 
and in cooperation with the US fleet 
Japan can keep at bay the Soviet Pacif- 
ic fleet operating from Vladivostok. 

The Japanese islands and South 
Korea serve us a barrier that could 
effectively cut ofr the Soviet fleet in an 
emergency. 

Professor Sase of the National Def- 
ence Academy summarises this capac- 
ity, about which Tokyo has always 
hcen most reticent, as follows: 

"The Europeans have not by a long 
way yel appreciated that Japan is part 
of the West in security matters too.” 

US Defence Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger would frankly like to sec Japan 
step up its defence commitments, hut 
the Japanese government, at least out- 
wardly. prefers restraint. 

"We don't have to defend America. 
The Americans have to defend us." 
says planning chief Onodera. "ami in 
return they have military bases in 
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French scepticism over Soviet 
proposals on disarmament 


DER TACESSPIEGEL 


role as Western Europe's protecting 
power. 

Mr Gorbachov is felt to he making 
skilful use of anti-American sentiment 
fanned by Communists and pacifists 
and of the declining interest in this 
protective role among parts of US 
opinion. 

If he succeeds in putting his disar- 
mament plans into effect European se- 
curity may well have had it, French of- 
ficials suggest. 

The enormous superiority the East 
Bloc enjoys in non-nuclear weapons 
(conventional, chemical and biologi- 
cal) is felt lo pose a threat to Western 
Europe that at present can only be 
kept at bay by means of US nuclear 
potential. 

So the French government is con- 
vinced priority must be given to stabi- 
lising alliance ties between America 
and Europe. 

The French view with alarm and dis- 
may the enthusiasm Bonn Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dietrich Gcnscher has 


shown about the Soviet disarmament 
initiative. 

It is felt to hear out their surmise 
that the Federal Republic is gradually 
switching to a policy of neutrality with 
n view one day to being rewarded by 
the Soviet Union with the reunification 
of the two German states. 

A German slate with any such objec- 
tives is seen in Paris as a factor for un- 
certainty in the heart of Europe and 
thus as undesirable. 

France, il is argued, is not strong en- 
ough to take on the role of a protecting 
power. 

There is a further reason why France 
is not prepared to given an automutic 
guarantee that it will defend the terri- 
tory of its European allies. 

It is that no aggressor is to know in 
advance how France intends to react 
when the need arises. 

The President of the Rcpuhlic is to 
continue to be the sole judge of when 
and where French nuclear weapons are 
to be used. 

This is a point on which French poli- 
ticians are virtually unanimous. 

Uwe Kursien Petersen 
(Der Tigcispji-gcl. Berlin, (• March I yK 7 ) 
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Von Weizsackei 
makes trip to 
Latin America 

P resident von Woi/siickor is vkiij, 
lour very different countries 
Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia and Git 
tenicila — mi a tour of Latin America 
_ Mince the days of Heinrich l.iib[. 
Federal President from 19.50 n, 
every Bonn head of stale lias niadq 
least one tour of Latin America ft,- 
the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fucga 
These visits have made a lasting; 
pre.vsion on the political and econo- 
elites in charge of the destinies of t 
011 s of South Americans. 

The President only visits couimt 
with democratic governments. They 
of his travels is to encourage democn 
tisntion. 

There is some hypocrisy in pu& 
opinion on this subject. A handsMr 
between Herr von Wcizsackffud 
General Pinochet would he unlM- 
able yet a visit by 1 lerr von WeizsacV? 
to Moscow or Warsaw would prohah 
be welcomed. 

Von Wei/siickei made his litw mo* 
ficial stopover in Brazil and met Per 
deni Sariiev. who ended a long ptf*A 
of military rule in Brazil just over w 
years ago. 

His country's problems arc un 
changed. Brazil has foreign debts to- 
talling $l() 8 bn. including about S5hi 
owed to German banks. 

Yet Brazil is a gigantic country (F 
times the size of the Federal Republic; 
ami might, with its progressive imlm 
triallsution and natural resources, t,. 
he more prospciuus. 

I 11 Argentina the German head vt 
slate will again meet President Alfcm- 
sin, who was in Bonn about IS uioiiilii 
ago. having ended eight years of mili- 
tary rule in Argentina, the coiintn 
many loci to be the inosi l.uropeaii in 
I .min America, in autumn 1 9X4. 

Picsidcni von Wei/sacker and In- 
pany. including the new I.ioiiihuk 
C ooperation Minister, Hans Klein, will 
encounter constant reminders of thf 
junta period. 

The punto Jintil legislation ruling 01 
new charges agninsi the military for ui 
fences committed during military rule 
is, for one, still extremely controver- 
sial. 

President von Wci/sacker w\tt abu 
he welcomed by detmicnjjjjpuBy elect 
ed heads of state in BrfHvia and Gua- 
temala, both countries with a predomi- 
nantly Indian population. 

The German delegation is not in a po- 
sition to be particularly generous to in 
hosts, but il can remind them that tin 
Federal Republic lias been one ol the 
most generous aid donors for roughlj 

years. Jtntchini Sohutnt 
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Two new faces in the 
new Kohl cabinet 

In the reshuffled Cabinet, Jurgen Molleniann 
(FDP) comes in as Education Minister and 
Hans Klein (CSU) as Economic Cooperation 
Minister. Dorothee Wilms (CDU) moves from 
Education to Intra-German Affairs; Jurgen 
Warnke (CSU) moves from Economic Coopera- 
tion to Transport. 
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Friedrich Zlmmermann, CSU 
b. 18 July 1926 
interior 
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Hans A. Engelhard, FDP 
b. 16 Sep. 1934 
Justice 
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Ignaz Klechle, CSU 
b. 23 Feb. 1930 
Agriculture 


Norbert Bilim, CDU 
b. 21 July 1936 
Labour 
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Chr. Schwarz-Schilling, CDU Heinz Riesenhuber, CDU 
b. 19 Nov. 1930 b. 1 Dec. 1936 

Posts & Telecommunications Research 
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Helmut Kohl, CDU Hans-Dietrich Genscher, FDP 

b. 3 April 1930 b. 21 March 1927 

Chancellor Foreign Affairs 





Gerhard Stoltenberg, CDU 
b. 29 Sep. 1928 
Finance 


Martin Bangemann, FDP 
b. 16 Nov. 1934 
Economic Affairs 





Manfred Wfirner, CDU 
b. 24 Sep. 1934 
Defence 


JUrgen Warnke, CSU 
b. 20 March 1932 
Transport 




Oscar Schneider, CSU 
b. 3 June 1927 
Housing 


Dorothee Wilms, CDU 
b. 11 Oct. 1928 
Inlra-German Affairs 
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Rita Slissmuth, CDU 
b. 17 Feb. 1937 
Family Affairs /Health 





JUrgen Mdllemann, FDP 
b. 16 July 1946 
Education 


Hans Klein, CSU 
b. 11 July 1931 
Economic Cooperation 


Walter Wallmann, CDU 
b. 24 Sep. 1932 
Environment 


Free Democrats 
given a 

fourth portfolio 


The Free Dcmucrnts successfully held out 
Tor their re presen tut ion in the Cabinet to 
be increased from three tu four during 
post-election coalition talks (see page 4). 
They lake over the Education post which 
was held by the CDU. Two ministers in 
the old Cabinet, Werner Dollingcr (CSU, 
Transport) and Heinrich Windelen tCDU, 
Inlra-German Affairs) are out. 

H elmut Kohl has been re-elected 
Chancellor by the Bundestag — 
hut 1 ft members of the coalition did not 
vote for him. 

In the secret ballot. Kohl received 
253 (i[ the 486 votes cast — four more 
than he needed. There were 224 votes 
against him, six abstentions and three 
spoilt papers. 

The SPD leader in the Bundestag. 
Hiiits-Jochcn Vogel, described the vote 
as a "sped ucu I ar defeat” for the Chan- 
cellor. 

Bui the CSU chairman. Franz Jose I 
Strauss, pointed out ill at Konrad Ade- 
nauer was once elected chancellor by a 
majority of one. 

Chancellor Kohl's new Cabinet, 
sworn in the next day, contains two new 
memhers. Jurgen MoUemann (FDP) and 
Hans Klein (CSU) who lake over re- 
spectively the portfolios of Education 
and Science and Economic Coopera- 
tion. 

Molleinaiin replaces a CPU minister. 
Dorothee Wilms, who goes to litira- 
Cienmin Allans where she replaces 
Heinrich Wimlelcn (CDU). who is said 
to have retired oil health grounds. 

Klein replaces another CSli niiuiMci. 
Jurgen Warlike, who takes over the 
Transport portfolio from Weiuei Pol- 
linger, who is out. 

One of the big surprises ol the reshuf- 
fle was Molleman’s appointment. lie 
used to be minister of state in the For- 
eign Office. 

Chancellor Kohl offered this cabinet 
post lo the FDP, the junior coalition 
partner after it refused to back down 
from demands lor a fourth portfolio. 

The FDP would only have agreed to 
three ministerial jobs if the total number 
nf cabinet posts had been reduced. 

The increase in the number ol FDP 
cahinct posts means that the man orig- 
inally designated as Windclcn's succes- 
sor. the parliamentary secretary of slate 
in the Ministry for Intra-Gertinui Af- 
fairs, Oi t fried Hcnnig (CDU). will have 
lo wait Tor promotion. 

Klein's appointment was also unex- 
pected. Klein has primarily made a 
name for himself in foreign policy. 

There have also been some changes at 
minister of state and parliamentary se- 
cretary of state level. 

' Bundestag member Ludolf von War- 
then berg (CDU) replaces the parlia- 
mentary secretary of Mute in the Econ- 
omics Ministry, Martin Griincr (FDP). 
who is now parliamentary secretary of 
state in the Environment Ministry. 
Erich RiedI (CSU) moves into the 
Economics Ministry. 

The Foreign Office' has two new min- 
isters of state: Irmgard Adam-Schwaei- 
zer and Helmut Schafer (both FDP). 

Lutz Stavcnhagcn (CDU) has left the 
Foreign Office to become coordinator 
for European policy in the Federal 
Chancellery. 

(I liirulckhlmi. DussL-ldurl. 12 March I MH 7 1 
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ihc three coalition parties, (lie CDU, 
Ihe CSU and (lie FDP. have finally 
r cached agreement on government poli- 
cy for llic next four years. The talks 
nerc long and difficult. In economic, fi- 
nunciul and social policy llic emphasis 
will be on the major tax reform sche- 
duled Tor 1990. Other major legislative 
plans include reforms of social security 
and health insurance. 

I t look Ihc three coalition party lead- 
ers six weeks to ngrec even on an 
agenda for their policy talks. 

For much of the time, the going was 
hard and there was much disagreement. 
It is doubtful whether the programme 
agreed will hold for the full four years. 

The sum total of reservations far out- 
weighs. in both quantity and quality, 
that of specific commitments. 

Many commitments have questions 
hanging over them. It is still unclear, for 
example, how old-age pensions arc to 
be paid for and how health-service costs 
are to he cut; and there is still a long list 
of domestic and legnl issues unresolved. 

Some people might even think that 
the Bonn leadership's real intentions 
arc less clear now than they were when 
the marathon coalition talks began. 

Yet Chancellor Kohl, the CDU lead- 
er, can he absolutely satisfied with him- 
self and the outcome. 

This would only appear to be a con- 
tradiction in terms. The comprehensive 
coalition agreements reached by the 
parties arc not binding on him. 

In political terms he will only he com- 
mitted to what lie specifically outlines in 
his forthcoming government policy 
sla lenten t to ihc Bundestag. 

Helmut Kolil has learnt from the mis- 
takes he made in 1982 and 1 983. As far 
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Policy aims decided after 
tortuous coalition talks 


us at all posxihle he warded off attempts 
to exert unnecessary pressure of time on 
his new conservative-liberal govern- 
ment. 

He issued instructions to take it easy, 
bearing in mind that external factors 
would make day-to-day work hectic en- 
ough in any case. 

The Chancellor thus retained adequ- 
ate leeway for a pragmatic approach. 
Any impression that he has been re- 
duced to choir leader singing choruses 
composed by Franz Josef Strauss is 
clearly mistaken. 

In the end the Chancellor's choice of 
patiently making do with the role of a 
neutral moderator has paid handsome 
dividends. 

He has certainly passed the first test 
of strength of his new term in office 
without suffering any visible harm. 

Others have lost stature, not Ihe 
Chunccllur. The others even include the 
seemingly impregnable Finance Minis- 
ter Gerhard Stoltcnbcrg. 

Herr Strauss too, who had ninple op- 
portunity for showing his mettle as an 
all-round politician, failed to prove he 
has the leadership quality that might 
cause others to advise Ihc Chancellor to 
emulate. 

Whether ihe coalition parties can. 
with an easy conscience, answer to their 
voters for the terms to which they have 
agreed is another matter. 

The priorities are too unclear, the 
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question marks arc loo large. No-onc 
knows what the lax reforms are going to 
cost the individual taxpayer on balance. 

It is a mystery how old-age pensions 
are to he funded and how health service 
costs are to be cut. The backlog of home 
and legal affairs problems has not been 
solved and will continue to have an ad- 
verse influence on the climate of coali- 
tion ties. 

It is surely a foregone conclusion that 
the CSU leader, Herr Strauss, will con- 
tinue at regular intervals to say FDP 
Foreign Minister Hans- Diet rich 
Genscher’s policy toward South Africa 
is intolerable. 

The CSU played its hand for all it was 
worth yet failed to fully outbid the FDP 
in its attempt to introduce tougher re- 


gulations against rallies and denit» nMl . 
at ions. 

For Herr Strauss this partial fai| Ufr 
hardly matters. Unlike the C'DU and 
the FDP, he has no election campaign 
to fight for the next three years. 

On balance the I-ree l)enm im 
have probably fared best, having wise 
ly limited themselves to three innin dc 
mauds they can now claim to have beer 
fulfilled. 

They were the continuation «*f peace 
and detente policy, lax relief Tor all 
anil the incorporation of environ men- 
ial protection in the const iiul ion. 

The Christian Democrats may well 
find life hardest in coping with tj { 
vague compromises reached. 

But what they have failed to aehin; 
in the coalition talks should be tarts’ 
offset by the re-election of Chance* 
Kohl. 

A constitutional provision that re- 
mains in force is that the guidelines*! 
Federal government policy are Ian! 
down by the Chancellor. 

Eghtird Mdrhiiz 
(Frunk fuller RundM-huu. 1 1 March iv«/ 


What the parties agreed on 

r T ,flX reform: In 1 9911 income and cor- Agriculture: Government sul" 
M. pnnuion lax arc to be cut by will he aimed at Mipnntiiim lainilv I 


M. pnnuion lax arc to be cut by 
DM44.4hn, of which DM25 hn will he 
bona fide tax relief, the remainder being 
offset by lower subsidies and, possibly, 
higher indirect taxes oil consumer goods. 

Tax relief totalling DM5.2bn is io be 
brought forward to I98H. increasing to 
roughly DM I4bn the volume o| lux relief 
in I9H6/HX. 

family affairs: No legislation involving 
expenditure is planned this yeur or next. 
The government's finances will then be 
reviewed in sec whether Bonn can afforil 
lo increase children's allowances (from 
the second child on) or to pay nmicmily 
grants for longer than the presen I ycai . 

Capital forma lion: Government bo- 
nuses on puy-ns-you-carn savings and in- 
surance accounts will be scrapped In mi 
I9NU. while the maximum iron us paid on 
PAYE building society accounts will he 
cut from 23 to 10 per cent. 

■ The iiHernative. n 14-pcr-ccnt bonus 
on PAYE building society account funds, 
will be reduced to eight per cent. 

Economic affairs and welfare: Shops arc 
lo stay open later one evening a week. So 
are government and locnl authority of- 
fices. 

The surcharge on electricity bills to 
help offset the extra cost of fuelling coal- 
fired power stations is to be reassessed 
and will probably be increased. 

Amendments to the Works Councils 
Act are planned to reinforce minority 
rights, including committees to represent 
the interests of managerial staff. 

Staff representation on. the supervisory 
boards of coal and steel firms will be re- 
newed on expiry of the existing provisions. 

Works councils are to be entitled to 
consultation, but no more, on the intro- 
duction of new techniques. 

Proposals for structural reform of 
pension funds and health insurance 
schemes are to be drawn up and submit- 
ted by the beginning of next year. 

Employment: Schemes will be intro- 
duced to promote the reintegration of 
women in working lire. Hindrances to Ihe 
employment of women, such as the ban on 
women working at night, arc to be abol- 
ished. 

Provisions for part-time jobs in the 
public sector are to be improved, as arc 
(unpaid) sabbatical leave arrangements. 

Better provisions are planned for un- 
employed youngsters and older working 
people. Short-time benefit is to be paid 
for up to two years, as against a maxi- 
mum of six months at present. 


Agriculture: Government suhriilics 
will he aimed at supporting lainilv faun* 
and not applying to factory lai ming. 

Social seeuritv .subsidies ami value- 
added tax prepayment allowances aie in 
be retained. Premiums will be paid tor 
shutdowns, especially for reductions in 
milk output. Benefits will be paid toi us- 
ing less chemicals. 

Environment: A comprehensive cata- 
logue of measures is planned to eombai 
pollution til water, soil and the aimos- 
pliefa, with environmental protection be- 
ing declared it constitutional objective. 

1 1 ,i i in I til spiny gases aie io he banned. 
Nim-reiiu liable bottles are- lo be discou- 
raged. 

Diesel-hulled eats that Inil to comply 
with strict US emission icgttlaiioits will 
no longer qualify foi ta.x beneliis. while 
stricter limits will be imposed on Hacks 
and commercial vehicles. 

‘Ihe lines lo which enviionineulnl ol- 
renders are liable will be increased sub- 
stantially. Companies will be cnmpulsoi 
ily insured against third-party environ 
menial risks. 

Further research into alternative ener 
gy sources is to be promoted. 

Health: Aids research and treatment 
funds are lo be increased from DM2iini 
to DM 135m. 

Aids victims or people who are HIV- 
positive are not to be compulsorily regis- 
tered as demanded by the CSU, buMabo 
ratories are to be rcquircd-Tfi' submit 
anonymous reports. 

In view or the number of abortions 
legislation is planned to improve advisory 
services in this connection, ensuring that 
pregnant women arc briefed on welfare 
provisions and Ihe facilities provided by 
the Mother and Child Founduiiuii. 

Home alTairs: “Necessary measures 
arc in be considered and approved by 
this autumn. They will include making i! 
a criminal offence lo wear masks at ral 
lies and on demon si rations. 

“Passive armament." or the wearing of 
helmets and protective clothing, is to be 
made un offence, as is the public advoca- 
cy of violence. 

In conned inn with breach of the peace 
offenders are to be inure readily liable to 
detention if they are considered likely w 
repeat the offence. 

A “supergrass" (turning slate's evid- 
ence) provision is planned in terrorist iri- 
al.s. bui terrorists guilty of murder are to 
be offered more lenient sentences and 
not allowed to gel off scot-free. 

(L.uK-t.kci Nd«.hnchtvn. 1 1 March 
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Japan looks towards the South Pacific 
as Soviet influence in region grows 


The ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, 
USA) Pact is in decline. Soviet interest 
in the South Pacific is increasing. Japan 
is watching with concern. This article 
was written for the Frankfurter Allgc- 
mcine Zeilung by Peter Odrich. 

J apanese Foreign Minister Tudashi 
Kuranari has been visiting several Pa- 
cific island-states with offers of economic 
assistance. 

This renewed interest has a variety of 
clearly interacting causes. First. Japan 
has in recent years emerged, impercepti- 
bly at first, as an Asian great power. 

This power status is based not on armed 
forces but on Japan's economic success. 

This fact is in no way modified by indi- 
vidual Far Eastern countries, such as 
South Korea, now worrying that Japan 
might soon develop from an economic 
into a military power. 

This is a train of thought favoured by 
none of today's Japanese leaders, not 
even Premier Nakasouc, who has a repu- 
tation for being well-disposed toward the 
military. 

Consolidating economic. power inevi- 
tably emails wider Japanese horizons. 
There are several reasons they are being 
widened toward the Pacific. 

First, there has been something of a 
power vacuum in the region in recent 
years, with US dominance growing less 
strong and many infant states having 
ga ined i ndependence. 

New Zealand’s political influence on 
the South Pacific has declined as a result 
of Premier Lange's strange antics. 

France’s continued nuclear tests on 
Muni run Atoll have taken a heavy toll in 
any sympathy the liny Pacific stales 
might have fell toward Paris. 

The Soviet Union has lately moved in- 
to this vacuum, with Soviet moves com- 
ing us an equal shock to the United 
States, Japan ami the Asean stales, all of 
which have traditionally maintained 
strong trade lies with the Smith Pacific. 

The Asean states arc particularly wor- 
ried by the prospect of a further increase 
in Soviet commitments in the Pacific. 

That is why they have, for the most 
part, approved of Mr Kuranari's mission 
despite their customary critical stance 
toward Japan. 

Conversely, it is characteristic that of 
Asean's neighbours only pro- Moscow 
Vietnam has taken the opportunity of the 
Japanese initiative to conjure visions of 
Japan rearmed to the teeth and a military 
power. 

It is surely self-evident that the Soviet 
l>nion is strongly critical of the Japanese 
overtures. 

The first response to Soviet blandish- 
ments in the South Pacific was in 1985 
when Moscow paid $2m for a so-called 
fishery agreement with Kiribati, an island- 
republic in the western central Pacific. 

By the terms of the agreement Soviet 
fishing vessels are entitled to trawl in Ki- 
ribati waters and io lay on provisions and 
supplies at Kiribati's diminutive ports. 

The second, much more significant 
success came in June 1986 when Mos- 
cow came to terms with Vanuatu on both 
economic issues and full mutual diplo- 
matic recognition. 

The Russians have since concluded an 
extensive fishery agreement that express- 
ly entitles them to port rights in Vanuatu. 
The Kremlin would dearly like to have 


negotiated landing rights for Aeroflot 
too, but that has (so far) hcen strictly 
ruled out by the Vanuatu government. 

Numerous other island-states are 
known to have been approached by the 
Soviet Union with offers of one kind or 
another that all amount to roughly the 
same. 

The Russians offer cash — dollars — in 
return for fishing and port rights for their 
fishing fleet. 

At first glance there might seem to be 
no objection to Soviet fishing vessels 
trawling in the Pacific. Others fish there 
too. But Soviet moves have several draw- 
backs. 

For one the Russians are keen to nego- 
tiate far-reaching, long-term port rights 
that could easily transform peaceful fish- 
ing bases into military outposts. 

For another, Soviet interest is mainly 
aimed at the environs of US high-tech 
military installations in the Pacific, espe- 
cially the vicinity of Kwajnlcin. 

Kwnjalcin is a mid-Pacific atoll lo 
which US inter-continental ballistic mis- 
siles are flown on test missions from Cali- 
fornia. 

The missiles can be readily retrieved 
front the shallow waters round Kwajsi- 
lein. while- the ure-a is so thinly populated 
that inaccurately . 

targeted missiles are r'" 1 " ■■■■■"■ " 

unlikely, even with- Soviet Union) 
out warheads, to do J V, 

the least damage. Mongolia^ 

The Americans plan A- 

to set up a second 

high-tech base near China v* y 
the Marshall Islands * ^ » 

soon. It will be used \ J 

mainly fur SDI test 

purposes. The clos- 

or the deadline, the tyO) 6 " V^ hlH| 
less welcome is the ATv % f 
constant presence ^v\ r*? *** _ 

of Soviet trawlers 
bristling with aerials Vj Cft “«• 
even the uninitiated 
would readily idem- 
ify as hardly being 

connected with fish- eCf ' ^ u . 

ing. Reconnaissance Indian l ■ 

vessels can never be Ocean } 
kept entirely at bay 
in peacetime, but 
the more rights the 
Russians enjoy in 

Pacific territorial ■ 

waters and ports, the easier they will find 
it to stay around. The prospect of the 
Russians maintaining a close network of 
electronic surveillance gear in the region 
is one that greatly alarms both the Amer- 
icans and the Japanese. 

Regardless of tension that may exist 
between America and Japan on trade 
mailers, military cooperation between 
the two is excellent, as recent bilateral 
defence talks in Honolulu have reaf- 
firmed. 

Japan depends on US military protec- 
tion and knows it does. The United States 
readily lends this support despite con- 
stant lamentation about the cost because, 
as America sees it, Japan is the only safe 
base the United States on the Asian side 
of the Pacific. There is political uncer- 


tainty about the US bases in the Philip- 
pines and although Guam is US territory 
eitteitte . it is loo small to he America’s mainstay 
1 /.\‘} \ on the other side of the Pacific. 

In the final analysis Japan and the Un- 

for Aeroflot i,ed S,a,es ,hus re, y on eac1 ’ 0,her - Wcrc 
: bcen strictly il not for Japan the growing number of 
iv eminent. US aircraft carrier units in the Pacific 
ml -states are would be more seriously threatened, as 
□ached by the US Navy commanders readily concede, 
tf one kind or Although Japan may he specifically 
io roughly the and permanently bound lo refrain from 
military commitments of any kind in the 
_ dollars — in Pacific island world, the background to 
rights for their the latest Japanese initiative in the region 
is clearly defence-orientated. 

ght seem to be So what docs Japan have in mind? 
fishing vessels First it will be cautious in the amount of 

ihers fish there aid offered to small island-states. Tokyo 
e several draw- has no intention of going straight in at the 
deep end financially. 

e keen to nego- it has merely undertaken to contribute 
rm port rights $2m toward a UN special programme 

n peaceful fish- and a similar sum toward a research pro- 

post*. jeet on Hawaii aimed at generating power 

crest is mainly from differences in temperature between 
f US high-tech seawater at various levels, 
e Pacific, espe- If this project is a success power plants 
drill on this basis would be extremely useful 

'acific atoll lo for Pacific islands, which have strictly ti- 
al ballistic mis- in ited power resources, 
lions from Cali- In the longer term Tokyo has more 
umhitious plans, with the emphasis in the 
‘ad i I y retrieved concept the Japanese Foreign Ministry 

round Kwaja- has drawn up being on development aid. 

Iii illy populated Japanese development aid to the re- 


' I Japan 

J 




Pacific 


First, the entire basis of development 
aid has been amended. Japan used as a 
rule to wait until il was asked for assist- 
mice by a subsequent aid recipient. 

In the South Pacific this is now to 
change, and Japan will make aid offers of 
its own, so concent rating aid more accu- 
rately on regions the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry rates particularly important. 

In a few weeks’ time a Japanese dele- 
gation is to tour the South Pacific to take 
a closer look at conditions in the. slates in 
question and make propositions. 

Second, the Foreign Ministry is tak- 
ing a keener Japanese hand in aid to 
the South Pacific than is otherwise the 
case. 

A contributory factor is, of course, 
the shadow of bribery and corruption 
that has fallen on JICA, the agency that 
used to handle aid commitments of this 
kind. 

The Ministry seems determined to rule 
out any more such opprobrium. A South 
Pacific working group has bcen set up 
and allocated funds in the 1987/88 fi- 
nancial year beginning in April. 

Third, phraseology is particularly im- 
portant in Japan, a country with a keen 
sense of symbolism. This certainly ap- 
plies lo the term ".strategic aid” that has 
now come into currency. 

Japan has always lent development aid 
of one kind or another but, as US obser- 
vers note, the term “strategic aid” is new 
— at least in Japan. 

Fourth, the Japanese Foreign Minister 
clearly said on his Pacific lour that his 
country would he coordinating its aid 
with Australia and New Zealand. 

So Tokyo is not going il alone, preferr- 
ing to pool its resources with those of two 
countries experienced in South Pacific 
affairs. 

Thai may be a dictate of common 
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gion has so far been limited. In fiscal 
1984/85 it totalled $25m, as against New 
Zealand and Australian expenditure of 
$39m and $50m (US) respectively. 

Japanese development aid is likely to 
increase perceptibly before long. Wash- 
ington is certainly expecting it to do so 
and will probably miss no opportunity, 
suitable or unsuitable, of reminding Ja- 
pan of this commitment. 

The importance Japan attaches to the 
South Pacific and to development aid to 
Ihe region is apparent from an entirely 
different angle. 

In drawing up aid plans for the South 
Pacific the Japanese government decided 
on a number of remarkable technical 
changes. They can be listed in four sec- 
tors. 


Ocean 


Fiankluncf Allgumdiw ZuUinpj f gjtJ | 

sense, but Japan's intentions seem like- 
ly to be more far-reaching. It would be 
surprising if Tokyo had not reached 
agreement with Washington on this 
point. 

The former Anzus pact has declined 
in significance now New Zealand re- 
fuses nuclear-powered or armed US 
warships permission to use its port fac- 
ilities. 

The Anzus decline threatens to leave a 
vacuum in the Pacific, so a Japanese policy 
can but be welcomed that aims at closer 
development policy cooperation with 
Australia and New Zealand and will thus 
tend to restore closer ties between New 
Zealand and the West. 

Peier Odrich 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc ZciLunj 
fur Deutschland, 14 February I9H7) 
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Channel-ferry disaster: 
shock at speed of capsize 


'Hu- design t»r modern roll-on, roll-off 
ships is being looked n( again following 
the capsulng of (lie 8,000-tim British 
vessel, Herald of Free Enterprise, just 
outside (he Belgian port of Zcchrugge. 
The death toll .seems likely to rise lo 
more than 150. More than 400 were 
rescued a Tier (he ship suddenly rolled 
over on leaving harbour. Helicopters on 
alerl for a i\«io exercise were quickly 
diverted lo the scene. Preliminary evid- 
ence was tlmt the lmw doors of (lie ship 
had not been properly shut. There was 
also evidence that the ship's computer- 
ised stabilising equipment was not 
working and that water had already 
been taken on as bullast. 

H elicopters were over the capsized 
ship only six minutes after the 
alarm was raised a l 7.3(1 p.m. mi 0 
March. 

Just 14 minutes later the first surviv- 
ors were receiving hospital treatment. 

Together with the courageous and 
soilless action of rescuers and passeng- 
ers this may explain why 408 passengers 
survived. 

Nevertheless, relief is overshadowed 
by the alarming fad that a modern ship 
can capsize within such an extremely 
.short period — there wasn't even time to 
radio an SOS — and that there were vir- 
tually no escape routes fur the passeng- 
ers on hoard. 

At leas! three committees of inquiry 
will now he looking into the circum- 
stances. 

They will lie faced hy die quest inn 
whether the well-being of the passeng- 
ers had to be sacrificed for the sake of 
more rapid loading and unloading, low- 
er fuel consumption and other rationali- 
sation measures. 

Older seafarers may not even regard 
the modern roll-on/roil-off ’■containers" 
as ships, since they arc pretty helpless in 
their natural element when confronted 
by the slightest of problems. 

The new ships certainly could not re- 
peat the feat achieved by the f lying En- 
terprise in 1952 of braving the stormy 
seas of the Atlantic for days on end, list- 
ing at an angle of 60 degrees. 

Two years ago the independent Nauti- 
cal Institute warned the British Ministry of 
Transport ahout the safety risks of the 
roll-on/roll-off ships, above all the risk of 
fire, collisions and sabotage. 


Vet even this renowned institute did 
nui list the risk which this lime led to the 
death of 135 people: the fact that these 
"boxes" could simply overturn. 

In fact, these ships are predestined 
tor this kind of disaster, since they have 
virtually no draught (only six metres in 
the case of the Herald oj Free Enterpri- 
se). 

The ship is almost completely flat- 
bottomed, the centre of gravity is above 
the waterline, and once the water has 
found its way into the two car docks 
there is hardly any way of limiting its 
movement due to a lack of hulkheads. 

What is more, the sides of the ships 
have almost no passageways up until the 
upper deck, which makes the use of 
conventional lifeboats more and more 
difficult. 

Although the Ifert tld of Free Enter- 
prise, was also equipped with inflatable 
rafts there was no time to lower them in- 
to the water. 

Peter Ford, who became president of 
the Tnwn.send-Thorescn parent com- 
pany European Ferries three weeks ago, 
is convinced that the hatchway doors at 
the front of the ship will he of key im- 
portance in the search for the cause of 
the disaster. 

European Ferries wus taken over by 
Britain's biggest shipping company, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Stc.am Naviga- 
tion (P & O) at the beginning of the 
year. •• 

There is every indication that the twin 
hatchway doors were not fully closed. 

Normally, the doors are left open un- 
til the ship has moved out of the mole in 
order to lei the vehicle exhaust fumes 
escape. 

Without the protection of the har- 
bour's breakwater, however, the smal- 
lest wave cap push water into the lower 
decks if the doors are not properly 
closed. 

The closing of the doors cannot be 
controlled from the hridge; the captain 
relics on notification hy the warrant of- 
ficer. 

Investigators into this catastrophe 
will have to discover whether the regul- 
ations here were observed and whether 
the ballast tanks, which are supposed to 
ensure the ship's balance if the cargo 
weight is unevenly distributed, were in 
working order. 

It is still not clear whether the 36 lor- 


ries on board the Herald of Free Enter- 
prise were chained tip. 

If not. the sliding around of these ve- 
hicles probably made the ferry overturn 
even faster despite the fuel that the sea 
Wits calm. 

So fa i no-one has been able to say for 
sure whether there were dangerous 
chemicals on board. 

One news agency claims that two lor- 
ries were loaded with I 1 I drums ol sub- 
stances containing cyanide. 

Up to now two tons have been fished 
out of the sea. 

Both Belgium's Trim purl Minister 
Hermann de Croo and a spokesman for 
the shipping company explained that 
the transportation of dangerous chemi- 
cals on these ferries is nothing out of the 
ordinary. 

Although in this particular case these 
chemicals neither caused nor worsened 
the catastrophe shipping companies and 
the authorities can be accused of taking 
an mi necessary risk. 

Alter all, there are goods-nnly ferries 
with no passengers on board. 

The tragedy has occurred at a parti- 
cularly unfavourable moment for the 
shipping companies operating cross- 
Channel ferries. 

Town send Tho resell accounts lor 
about 50 per cent of this ferry traffic. 

The shipping companies are fighting 
out their final battle again the Ir an co- 
British plan to build a channel tunnel by 
1 993, which — according to forecasts — 
will rob the companies of about 75 per 
cent of passenger ami goods traffic. 

A major argument in their campaign 
is the uspeet of safely. 

It is still not clear whether ear pas- 
sengers will he allowed to slay in their 
cars during their transportation through 
ihcChunnel. 

Regardless of which wny this decision 
goes, however, the reputation of the fer- 
ries has taken a serious knock. 

Many people arc asking what would 
have happened if the ferry had capsized 
in deeper water and in the peak season 
and not on a sandbank. 

Or what, for example, would have 
happened if one of the two "superfer- 
rics” due to be lnunchcd this year had 
been involved. 

These new ferries will weigh 20,000 
tdw, i.e, twice the size of the Herald of 
Free Enterprise , and transport 2,300 
passengers. 

This catastrophe has again confirmed 
tlioi serious accidents seem to be neces- 
sary before technical advances are set in 
their proper relation to human needs 
and safety. 

Maybe this will now happen in the 
field of roll-on/roll-off ferry traffic, 

Reiner Gaternumn 
(Div Well, Bonn. Ill March IV.x7j 


Design is not 
faulty, says 
expert 


Ships or the ear-lerry type like \\ 
stricken Herald are mil dangerous, 

Hart mn t llorniann, ail engineer m\, 
heads the Hiiiiiluirg-lnised Germanise 
er Lloyd company which specialises |[ 
the technical .safely of shipping. Me gn, 
lliis interview to Die ’/. rit , 

D ie Zeil: The Herald of Free 
prise filled up with water amisj 
within a few minutes on a calm sea* 
roll-on/roll-olf ships dangerous? Ike- 
something wrong with their design? 
Hermann: No. definitely not. 1 wni; 
like to lake up your remark that the sb. 
filled up with water "within a few it 
mites". 

Apparently, a large quantity «l warn 
seeped into the roll-on/roll-olf M 
and reduced stability there via thedfor 
of a free surlace area. 

Ii is pretty certain that the siiipO 
not fill up with water at that stage. 

.lust like any other passenger ship 
roll-on/roll-olf ship is also sub]cei top 
Icrnatioiial regulations. 

These regulations demand, fur exam- 
ple. that at least one. in the case ol the* 
ships generally two. adjacent section* 
below the roll -on/ roll -ofl decks can fil. 
up with water without jeopardising the 
stability and safely of the ship. 

Die Zeil: So you fee! that several fac- 
tors caused tile ship to overturn? 

Hornmim: This can almost ccrtuink 
ho assumed, since — in all probability - 
sin open hatchway door alone eamii. 
lead to such a fatal nagedy. 

Die Zeil: Wlmt are the other pussihli 
reasons? 

Ilnrmniiu: A large quantity o| wain 
must have somehow Imiiul its wj; 
through the open hatchway dour out' 
the roll-nn/roll-ofl deck. 

We will have to await more dettiikJ 
inquiries and. above all. the stalemcff' 
by persons who were on the ear tfecfc 
when th? disaster happened befoie liiul- 
ing out how this could happen. 

Die Zeil: These lorries have a ven 
high superstructure. Are they less staK 
than conventional ships? 

Hofmann: No. The inicrnnlmnal re- 
gulations on shipping safety also rciak 
to stability. 

In every loading phase this siahittv* * 
must he able to ensure that the ship will 
remain afloat in an upright or almm- 
upright position in' cases of ussuiiK-i 

Contlnued on page 7 
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■ BUSINESS 

From delivery truck to boardroom: the 
man who fizzed to the top of Coca Cola 


DIE&WELT 

i SiiBiuiiut’ i.»i«riili». ifb miiuiii'ii 



C oca Cola is sold in 155 countries. 

The Coca Cola Co.'s turnover of 
well over $Khn a year includes over 
$6 bn in soft drink sales. More than hair 
those sales are outside America. 

Bui the company believes that market 
opportunities are not exhausted. Deve- 
loping them is d task of the international 
division, which is responsible for soft 
drink sales outside the United States 
and Canada. 

It is headed by Claus M. Halle, senior 
executive vice-president of the Coca 
Cola Co. and No. 3 in the corporate 
hierarchy. 

Clnus Halle is a German. He secs 
nothing unusual about world sales of the 
most American of American products 
being managed by a non-American. 

"We are a very tolerant and cosmo- 
politan company," ho says, "probably 
more international in our management 
than any American Firm 1 know." 

What occasionally seems to surprise 
him is (hut he of all people should have 
risen to this position. 

This impression is confirmed as he 
tells his remarkable story in his spa- 
cious, orderly office on the 24th floor at 
the Coca Cola head office in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

His office is expensively furnished in 
a combination of American colonial 
style, English country house and Ger- 
man GemiUUehkeil. 

In retrospect his tale might sound like 
a straightforward, matter-of-course rise 
to the top. Thirty-five years ago it was 
probably beyond anyone’s wildest 
dreams. 

By way or explanation, with an almost 
apologetic note, Halle says: "In those 
days, when we started again from 
scratch, as it were, and both companies 
and tnaikels were growing fast, some 
things were possible that nowadays 
would be difficult, lo say the least." 

Claus Halle was born in Schwclm in 
the Ruhr in 1927. But he was almost 
born in India, where his father was in 
business as an export agent for a num- 
ber of German firms. He spent his child- 
hood in India. 


He found it in connection with a 
brown beverage, but not the one that 
was Inter to be the hallmark of his 
career. He started as a clerical worker 
for Franck & Knthreiner. n manufactur- 
er of ersatz coffee, in Neuss. near 
Diisseldorf. 

But promotion was ruled out. All ave- 
nues he might have had in mind were 
blocked by former employees of the 
firm us they gradually returned from in- 
ternment as prisoners of war. 

So in 1950 he answered a Box No. in 
a newspaper advertising for sales assis- 
tants. The reply came from Coca Cola in 
Essen, where he started work on 1 Oc- 
tober 1950. 

What later proved to he a stepping- 
stone to senior management was a very 
liumhle start — as a driver's mate on a 
Coca Coin truck. 

He helped delivery crates of Coke to 
restaurants and bars, shops, canteens 
and sporlsgrounds. "1 saw so much toot- 
ball," he recalls, “that ever since soccer 
on TV is as as much its 1 can manage." 

His first salary cheque was for 
DM350. 'I wasn't half proud of it," he 
says. He now earns several hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

After two years as a driver's male he 
was promoted; he was now in charge of 
several trucks. 

Two years Inter he took over as head 
of a publicity group whose task it was to 
keep Pepsi ut bay. Pepsi C'»hi having set 
up in competition in (lie German market. 

Halle was evidently so successful at 
this job that two years Inter still, in 
1956. still aged under 30, he was ap- 
pointed Coca Cola sales manager for 
Germany. 

Sales boomed from nn annual 5.8 
bottles per head in the early 1 950s to 26 
bottles in I960 and 70 bottles in 1970. 
the year Halle left Germany. 

Coca Cola's German sales have since 
increased lo over I 30 bottles per head. 

The German managing director of 
Coca Cola was Max Keith, an old hand 
who had worked for the company he- 
fore the war mid helped to relaunch it in 
the post-war period. Halle, his succes- 
sor, feels he owes him a great deal. 

Keith was n difficult and demanding 
taskmaster svho in Halle's view promot- 
ed him just a little too soon at every 
stage oF the proceedings. 


In those days he had no visions of the 
next step up the ladder. He concentrat- 
ed fully on the task in hand. To this day 
he sees this approach as so essential that 
he feels trainee managers would do well 
to abide by it. 

It certainly did him no harm. In 1963 
he was appointed head of the Interna- 
tional Coca Cola Export Carp. In 19o5, 
still in Essen, he was appointed Central 
European manager. 

His first move came in 197U when, as 
president of Coca Cola Europe, he was 
transferred to London. 

He and his wife (they have no child- 
ren) liked life there, but Coca Cola ex- 
ecutives at the Atlanta head office had 
not forgotten him, so the next move 
came in 1973. 

ft took him across the Atlantic to 
head office, where lie became president 
of the Export Corporation. 

Halle now realised that he was likely 
to be out of Europe lor smile time. So lie 
sold his home in Essen and bought a 
2.5-ncre plot on the outskirts of Atlanta. 

■Thai," lie gratefully recalls, "was our 
last move so far.'' He likes life in Ameri- 
ca. People are frank and friendly — ami 
proud of having u foreigner as a neigh- 
bour and a guest. 

His career had still not peaked. He 
gained further promotion, reaching the top 
rank as senior executive vice-president in 
1 98 1 and taking over as head of the inter- 
national soil drinks division in l l >K4. 

As always in senior management, he 
has conic by a number of honorary 
posts, some of which arc most demand- 
ing. He is. for instance, chairman of the 
National Council for US-CIiina Trade 
and an advisory council member of both 
the International and the Germtin-Am- 
crican Chamber of Commerce. 

Despite his remarkable progress in 
36 years with Coca Cola Claus Halle 
cannot be called a colourful personality. 

I le is ton factual and concerned with his 
work for that. 

"1 never had lime to develop hob- 
bies," he says. Ho is well aware of what 
he is worth but clearly lacks the extro- 
vert, complacent streak that is often a 
hallmark of successful executives. 

He has no interest in the more flam* 
hoyanl managerial leisure pursuits such 
its big game-hunting in far-off parts of 
the world. He doesn’t even play golf. 



Claus Halle , . . wanted to study art 
hl8t0ry. (I’holuiO'Csi 


"When we first arrived in Atlanta 14 
years ago,” he says, "1 was keen on the 
idea. But golf takes up too much lime 
and my wife didn't really enjoy it." So he 
abandoned the idea. 

Some years ago the Halles bought a 
weekend cottsige on the shores of a near- 
by lake, plus n roomy motor cruiser. "I 
enjoy it,” he says, "and it’s relaxing.” 

This hobby is partly due to the tact 
i hut senior US executives seldom in li- 
nage to go on vacation. Halle is entitled 
to six weeks a year but has never ma- 
naged to gel away for more than two. 

They haven't even been a complete 
fortnight, just odd breaks totalling a 
couple of weeks. But he isn’t complain- 
ing. 

The Halles have not lived in Germany 
since 197(1 and have grown accustomed 
to the American way of life over the 
past 14 years in Atlanta. Cleotgia. Bill 
they are still Germans. 

'That is how they feel and the com- 
pany has never pressured l hern lo apply 
Tor ruituriilisnlior) papers. Halle even 
feels Coca Coin lire rather proud lo 
have tut in ter national management .stall. 

Their ties with Germany have giown 
weaker over the years, lie still has 
brothers mul sisters in the IVdcrul Re- 
public but his links with the old country 
are now mostly business. 

lie still takes a keen interest in wlmt 
goes on in the Federal Republic, how- 
ever. He was annoyed to lenin, when 
Germans overseas were given the vote 
for Iasi January's general election, that 
lie wasn’t entitled to vote. 

Fie had been out of the Federal Re- 
public for over 10 years — the cutoff 
date. “I feel that's most unfair treat- 
ment,'' he says. 

In breach of his own golden rule he 


i 


The family returned to Germany in 
1937, first to Lemgo in Westphalia, 
then to Silesia. World War II was much 
the same as it was for most youngsters 
of his age. He left school early, was 
drafted for public works duty, served as 
an anti-aircraft helper and, finally, saw 
active service as a suldier. 

He ended the war “on the wrong side 
of the Elbe," as he puts it. Bui he made 
it to the other side und was taken pris- 
oner of war by the Americans. 

On his release he went to relatives in 
Lemgo; his parents were still in the East. 
He studied for his school-leaving certif- 
icate and considered going to university. 

He would have liked to study art his- 
tory, but that was easier said than done 
in those days, so he first worked as an 
interpreter for the British military' a£ *“ 
ministration. 

Then came the 1948 currency reform 
and Halle, who by then had abandoned 
any ideas of university he may have had, 
looked around for his first real job. 


Continued from page 6 

:ukugc — i.e. following damage in one 
f twu sections. 

Die Zcit: How well-trained are the 
rows on these ferries? 

Hermann: I am convinced that it is 
lir to assume that the crews on ships of 
flis kind in the countries in question 
lust satisfy a certain minimum stand- 
rd of qualifications und practical ex- 
perience. 

Of course, every safety concept for a 
?chnical construction consists of a combi- 
alion of built-in safely and proper profes- 
ional operation of the equipment. 

A safety concept can only he success- 
id if these two factors are given. 

Die Zeit: Only a few passengers were 
ble to put on their lifejackets; lifeboats 
tere not lowered to the water. 

Shuuld ships which can sink so fast be 
,t all allowed to transport so many pas- 
t-tigers? 


Hormunn: A capsize of this kind 
would have occurred just as fast in the 
case uf many other ships. 

The actual overturning of the ship 
takes place in seconds, not minutes. 

The safety regulations, however, arc 
generally designed lo prevent this from 
happening. 

As everyone knows, there is no 
guarantee of absolute safely. 

Die Zcit: What steps should be taken 
following the disaster in Zcebrugge? 

Hormann: Every accident should be 
viewed as nn opportunity to check 
whether the previous approach to the 
problem, as reflected in regulations, is 
still the best in the light of the informa- 
tion gathered from such an accident. 

Such considerations arc made both 
nationally and internationally, but 
their nature will naturally depend on 
the specific causes in each case. 

lL>k‘ Zeil, Hamburg. 1 3 March IVS7) 


now occasionally looks- ahead to the 
next stage in his career: retirement. 

Retirement age is 65, so lie still lias 
five years to go, but as several other se- 
nior executives are the same age as he is 
and he has been at the top longer he do- 
esn’t expect to stay with the company 
for the full five years. 

When he retires he and his wife plan 
to stay in Atlanta but to spend three to 
four months a year in Germany. They 
have just bought an apartment in Bad 
Wiessec, Bavaria. 

Does Claus Halle feel a career like his 
would be possible today? “I don’t think 
so," he admits. But not because the head 
of Coca Cola Germany couldn’t become 
president of Coca Cola International in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Transatlantic promotion is still con- 
ceivable, he says, but not, nowadays, 
promotion from driver’s mate to manag- 
ing director in Germany. 

Gerd Briiggemann 
(Die Well. Bunn. 27 February 
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MONEY 


Combined stock exchange first step in 
honing Frankfurt’s financial edge 


Dr Rudiger run lloscn, chairman or flic 
association of German slock exchanges, 
says: ''We have the strongest currency 
in I lie world. We have the largest export 
volume, Bui our financial centre, 
Frankfurt* is under- developed." He was 
named when the association was formed 
Inst November to change all that. “West 
Germany's involvement in intern minimi 
economic affairs cries out for an exten- 
sion of the financial sector. Thai is the 
only way we can remain competitive.*' 


E verybody who is anybody in money 
in Germany is in Frank fun: the Bun- 
desbank, the Big Three trailing hanks, li- 
mine ial insiiiu lions, Germany's most im- 
portnni slock exchange, and u constantly 
increasing number of foreign banks. 

Baron Riidiger voij, Rosen, the chair- 
man uf i he association of German stock 
exchanges, said: "Furty-lwu of the top Sti 
hanks in the world have offices in Frank- 
furt ami the others will eventually come." 

The Bundesbank has been responsible 
for making conditions attractive for for- 
eign banks to Hood into “Mninhalten,” 
{Frankfurt is on the River Main.) 

Foreign hanks in West Germany now 
have nlmost the same rights as domestic 
financial institutions. 

The count ly'.x foreign exchange au- 
thorities regard this internationalisation 
favourably and in different ways have 
pushed ahead with it. 



Deutsche Bank spokesman Manfred 
Kb r her said: “I doubt if Frankfurt would 
be such an important financial centre if 
we had not succeeded in making the 
deal sche murk die second most important 
reserve currency in the world.’’ 

Frankfurt’s financial soul is the stock 
exchange. The association of German 
stock exchanges has dune a lot to im- 
prove the situation in Frankfurt since 
I «Mi. The rel'oi ms introduced were de- 
signed to put a stop to the struggles be- 
tween the eight individual exchanges in 
the country and bring them together un- 
der Frankfurt’s leadership so that to- 
gether they had more clout, without de- 
stroying the traditional structure of the 
regional stuck exchanges, stretching from 
Bremen to Munich. 

Von Rosen, formerly a close adviser to 
Bundesbank president Karl Otto Pcihl. is 
charged with so directing the activities of 
the various stock exchange* that it is now 
possible to talk of “the German stock ex- 
change.” 

He is also responsible for working on 
developing trading in securities, and to 
emphasising the significance of the Ger- 
man Mock exchange as opposed to its 
foreign competitors. 
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His first success lias been Him the var- 
ious exchanges do not publish independ- 
ently their daily trading figure, produced 
with varying yardsticks. The association 
now collects the figures together and is- 
sues them as a total. Furthermore the fi- 
gures are produced in accordance with 
international practice. 

Share purchases and sales arc regis- 
lered individually, every deal is coiiiucd 
twice. 

For this reason, and because addition- 
al iransaliuns have been included in the 
final figure, at a stroke the figure pu- 
blished for daily trading in West Ger- 
many has been doubled. 

Frank tun. regarded as a provincial 
stuck exchange, achieved a turnover of 
DM Ifidhn a mnnth, a sum similar in vo- 
lume in London, Europe’s top stuck ex- 
change. 

The “Big Hang” on the London stock 
exchange last October, the liberalisation 
of dealing methods on the exchange anil 
the introduction of computerised trading, 
has caused many large investors in Ger- 
man slocks and shares to trade in Lon- 
don instead of Frankfurt. 

The joint German stuck exchange will 
try to attract them hack and persuade 
new customers to conic as well. 

One reason why stock exchanges all 
over the world have increased in import- 
ance as financial centres is the giowilt 
rale in slocks and bonds dealings anil the 
completely new structure of international 
banking. 

Dr Frank Hcinizlcr. responsible for in- 
vestment bunking at Deutsche Hank, 
said: “In 1981 about 70 per cent of all 
financing was done by means ol credits. 
In 1 986 it was only 20 per cent." 

In place of the former bank loans there 
is now a whole range of stock exchange 
securities. This has led to the worldwide 
debt crisis, for unlike credit financing tile 
new form of providing funds is no longer 
a charge to bank balance sheets. 

Financial institutions have their heads 
above water as regards risk if they have 
sold a new bond issue to an investor. In- 
stead of depending on annual interest 
payments banks go for charges in handl- 
ing a ileal in stocks and shares. 

The liberalisation of capital markets 
all over the world released floods of new 
international bonds, but they were traded 
only on stock exchanges that were suffi- 
ciently large lo handle such issues and 
(hat were organised and technically set 
up for such dealings. 

According to bnnking experts the di- 
vided German stock exchange situation 
was badly equipped to compete with 
London, Luxembourg or even New 
York. Added to this German banks' com- 
petitiveness was endangered. 

The “united" German stock exchange 
in Frankfurt is now well suited to handle 
international trading, although the ex- 
change turnover tax is still an hindrance 
to international stock market dealing. 
This is why to some extent business goes 
abroad. 

International financial centres are not 
only important for major transactions, 
but also for domestic financing. For sonic- 
years now German companies have dis- 
covered the road to the slock exchange to 
float their own shares there as a source of 
new capital. 

There have been an increasing number 
of companies that have turned to the 
stock exchange for their capital requi re- 
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menis. from Nixdorf u> Porsche, from 
1*1111141 to Henkel. Companies have a j So 
increased their equity on the stock ex- 
changes so as to gel hold of fresh capital 

Interest in stock exchange investment 
has increased, paillv due to new j| )Vft . 
lor.s' expeetuiinris of early gains with ih { 
shares they own. and by the general up. 
ward trend in stocks and shares on d ' 
changes all over the world. 

Hut in comparison with exchange, 
abroad the upward swing in the Federal 
Republic lags far behind, as Riidigei vnn 
Rosen ami Peter Kyt/ia, deputy director 
of the Muck exchange department at the 
Deutsche Bank, said with regret. 

Hcinizlcr sail I that the weak develop- 
ment ol the slock exchange over recent 
weeks meant dial small iiivc.Mnrs hail lv 
come more cautious. There had also hr 
a reduction in the number of company 
going to the stock exchange lor finance. 

According to Meinizlci any number ol 
companies have modified their inten- 
tions. In the changed situation they have 
had to revise the issue prices lor their 
shares downwards with the consequew 
alterations of what financing they c.uia- 
peel lo raise for the cnmpaiiy or Vte 
ou ncr by going in die stock exchange. 

Rudiger von Rosen's |oh is to project 
the Frankfurt exchange as an iuiei nation- 
al slock exchange, and. although West 
Germans tend to light shv of the Mud 
market, to make a contribution loin- 
creasing interest in stock exchange deal- 
ing. 

There is a better basis for a wider in- 
vesting public I ban before, because in his 
view the younger generation arc more 
ope ii-ni i ruled about taking risks and be- 
cause many household incomes have 
reached levels with surplus cash and 
many savers arc pulling thcii money in 
slocks and shares. 

l oi investors of ibis type Curmail 
lace-values weie too high, so the stuck 
exchange experts commission has sug- 
gcslcd ilia! shares should be i educed 
from a lace value ol DM Ml to five. Iliis 
would mean that each shale should only 
cost about a tenth ol wliui it costs now. 

A share in Daimler-ltcii/ could then 
be bought lor about DM I OH instead «' 
DM I, nun, the cost umil now. loi in- 
stance, a Siemens share loi DMfo in- 
stead of DM650 and a share in HAS!- 
DM25 instead ol DM250. 

Riidigei von Rosen prefers another 
share denomination, however. He speaks 
up for the system usual ahmad lor the 
face value of a share. Shares do not h.nv 
a uniform lace value on the London s lock 
exchange, for instance. Companies with 
public quoted shares can fix the face va- 
lue at their own discretion. ■ 

If the price per shure was too high, il it 
exceeded certain market prices, the share 
denomination could be divided as re- 
quired, lor instance creating three shares 
from what were once two. or four from 
one. 

It will he some time hetme eiiliei one or 
the other methods of reducing the face va- 
lue of shares can be introduced. Rudiger 
von Rosen believes that the necessary 
legislation Tor this innovation would take 
at least two years before it were approved. 

Hie question of the face value of shares 
is not so important lor the future as efforts 
to extend the present two hours the stock 
exchange is open for business, in view of 
the enormous increase in trading. 

Then in his view it is important to un- 
derstand in good time the iok- of tte 
computer in stock exchange dealings and 
whether computers tun to a large extent 
replace people. He asked: What will the 
stock exchange be like m five years 
linicV" But he ha- no answer to this. 

I huts (i. Limit’* 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


The secrets of the world’s 
preatest ice mass 


he Antarctic land-mass. 14 million 
square kilometres, is about 56 times 
the size of the Federal Republic. 

It is surrounded by over 38 million 
square kilometres of Antarctic Sea, 
roughly 2fi million square kilometres of 
which is iee-elad in winter. 

The pack ice presents the German re- 
search vessel Poltirshrn with no insu- 
perable problems. It was the first ship to 
carryout according to plan an Antarctic 
winter expedition taking it through 
roughly l,5U(Jkm of ice at the Green- 
wich meridian. 

With a volume of 28.6 cubic kilome- 
tres above sea-level, the Antarctic ranks 
second in size lo Asia as a terrestrial 
land-mass. 

About Mil per cent of the Earth's “ev- 
erlasting ice" either covers the Antarc- 
tic. in layers that in places are over four 
kilometres deep, or straddle Antarctic 
waters as pack ice. 

This ice reflects such enormous quan- 
tities of solar energy back through the 
atmosphere that the Antarctic plays a 
much more crucial role than the Arctic 
in the Earth’s climate and climate 
trends. 

Recent research findings have only 
gone to show how sensitive the balance 
is. 

The same can surely be said of the 
flora and fauna in Antarctic waters, 
where the krill, a small shrimp, plays a 
unique role ns the world's "hugest hio- 

jnaiu^l-s^ but not as a future source of 

food for mankind. 

Many research findings have lately 
indicated that the life cycle of the krill 
ami of fish in lliosc waters is slower than 
elsewhere. 

So annual fishing seasons might well 
have disastrous consequences for the 
entire biological balance in the region. 

A treaty was initially signed by 12 
countries adjacent to or with claims in 
Antarctic territory on 1 December 
1959 in Washington, D.C. 

This treaty, since hailed as a model 
fin future comluci ol world affairs, 
paved the way for preservation of living 
maritime resources and ecologically 
sound utilisation of the Antarctic's min- 
eral resources. 

► "" The Federal Republic of Germany 
• signed the treaty in 1979. It was the 14th 
signatory. Since 3 March 1981 it has also 
been a member of the so-called consulta- 
tive round of Antarctic treaty states. 

It consists of countries that have 
shown special interest in Antarctic re- 
search and set up permanent research 
stations in Antarctica. 

The wide range of Antarctic research 
work carried out by staff of various 
West German research facilities and 
coordinated by the Alfred Wegener In- 
stitute of Polar and Maritime Research 
in Bremerhaven must be seen in this 
treaty context. 

It includes the work of the multi-pur- 
pose icebreaker and research vessel Po- 
larsiern. which was taken into service in 
December 1982. 

The Poluniern maintains contact with 
, the Georg von Neumayer station on Atka 
Bay in the north-eastern Wedell Sea and 
the Wilhelm Filchner .station on the Filch- 
ner ice shell, also in the Wedell Sea. 

The Filchner station includes three 
smaller camps on the Antarctic land- 
mass. the Lillie Marleen Hut near the 
Lillie glacier and the Gondwuna and 


Eberliurilt Dnrxchvr Millions. The re- 
search vessel's Antarctic winter expedi- 
tion began in May 19-86 wiih a cruise 
round the Antarctic peninsula, which is 
about l.ZUOkm long and bordered m 
the west by the Wedell Sea. 

Krill and fish stocks were probed and 
a riddle solved. It was where krill disap- 
pear to in winter. 

The answer is lhat the small Antarctic 
shrimp, the whale's staple diet, spends 
the winter grazing on seabed algae and 
algae immediately beneath the iee. 

"One of the most surprising findings, 
says Federal Research Minister Heinz 
Ricscnhubcr, was that water along the 
edge of the ice shell and near the An- 
tarctic coast was the purest in the world. 

In summer il is densely enriched with 
single-cell algae. In winter it is so devoid 
of life that noi even the conventional ul- 
trasonic water movement measuring 
technique, bused tin the Doppler effect, 
can be made to work. 

From July to September |9Xh the Po- 
Idrsitrn and its scientific complement 
looked into the origins or the iee shell' 
and its effect on the climate and on life 
processes in the sea. 

Important survey work was carried 
out, it being the first time scientists had 
ever been able lo investigate ou the spot 
what had previously only been visible 
on satellite photographs in visible light 
nr microwave range. 

Tile various possible inierpreiulinns 
of satellite photographs have now been 
replaced by detailed and exact scientific 
knowledge gleaned on the spot. 

From October to December 1986 the 
ship sailed closer lo the Filchner ice 
shell, having been entrusted with sup- 
plying and provisioning file Neumayer 
station and being due to return lo Bre- 
merhaven in April 1987. 

The l-'ilchner shelf forms a kind of 
bottleneck continuing (lie mil flow of 
west Antarctic inland iee. Il plays a cru- 
cial role in".! lie Antarctic climate. 

Just before the Polursivm -arrived on 
the scene. an enormous section of ice 
shelf nearly 2tH)km long ami Ififikm 
wide had broken olf and broken up into 
three large ice floes. 

Il was the first major movement in the 
Filchner ice shelf after decades of peace 
and quiet. But this phenomenon was by 
no means ihe only riddle Bremerhaven 
scientists were determined to examine 
more closely in connection with the 
Antarctic's role as the world's ice box. 

N o-o no knows, for instance, why fee- 
I'rec areas as large as the North Sea and 
known as polvnyas are formed in the 
Antarctic pack ice belt. 

As the Antarctic is so far removed 
from areas heset by environmental pol- 
lution an idea that would clearly seem to 
make sense is to check heavy metal and 
chlorinated hydrocarbon pollution in 
senls and birds. 

Scientists must then consider whether 
these toxins are ingested with their food 
or enriched from the water they drink. 

Numerous meteorite finds in the ice 
indicate the benefit that is likely to be 
derived from extra-terrestrial research 
in the Antarctic, especially in connec- 
tion with the history of the solar system. 

So does the fact that one tonne of 
Antarctic ice contains roughly 150 mil- 
ligrams of cosmic dust. 

Half H. Simen 

(l-'rant-furier Ruiul^-hau. 7 March 1*11171 




This 3 cm high piece of sulphur-yellow greybeard lichen which forms miniature 
forests on the Antarctic Ice Is several hundred years old. ii'brnc i-uciu^i Kurin-m 


Resourceful flora reveal their 
Antarctic survival strategy 


L ichen on the ice-cold Antarctic 
rocks has devised the same survival 
strategy as vegetation ill the hot Sahara 
sand: it forms oases. 

Plants in the Antarctic cold suffer 
from the same problem ns vegetation in 
the arid desert wastes. They tire short of 
water. 

At the South Pole, as in the Sahara, 
they only stand a chance of survival by 
establishing niches of favourably humid 
small-scale climate. 

Uxtauisl l.udgei Kappen. head of the 
Kiel University dcpaiiineiii ol polar 
ecology, lias studied oil .several Antarc- 
tic expeditions how plants adapt to ex- 
treme cold. 

The laud of everlasting ice at the 
South Pole is not as hostile to life as 
might at first glance appear to be (he 
case. Kappen estimates file ice- free 
areas where vegetation could flourish to 
roughly correspond in size to the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. 

They include islands off Ihe western 
Antarctic, ninny coastal ' areas and 


SUddcutsche2eiui ng 

mountain peaks that emerge from the 
ice mass that covers most of the Antarc- 
tic continent." 

Only two varieties of more highly 
developed vegetation are found in the 
Antarctic. They are Colobanihus crussi- 
folius, a poppy, and Deschampsia An- 
tarctica, a kind of grass. Neither survive 
south of the 68tli parallel. 

On rough rock surfaces closer to the 
South Pole the only survivors are moss, 
algae and lichen. ' 

Lichen, a symbiotic combination of 
fungus and algae, arc hardy, unassuming 
and largely insensi live to frost. 

Some varieties of lichen even survive 
a bath in liquid nitrogen at temperatures 
of - 1 95* C. Anythi ng up to 200 varieties 
of lichen are estimated to exist in the 
Antarctic. 

The chief obstacle lo their further 
progress at the South Pole is, oddly 
enough, the aridity, not the cold. They 
need an environment with a minimum of 
precipitation and humidity to survive. 

That is why they avoid rock surfaces 
exposed to the sunlight. They arc sunny 
hut dry. Heat docs lichen no good if 


they nrc u liable to activate their meta- 
bolism for lack of water. 

So they nestle in niches and del is and 
lorm small oases between rocks where 
their filigree can establish a milder, re- 
latively balanced .small-scale climate. 

They catch snowflakes. The snow 
melts more readily on the il inker pig- 
mentation of the lichen. The plants can 
fill themselves to the brim with vital hu- 
midity. 

Kappen works on the assumption that 
Antarctic oasis-dwellers are capable ul 
biological activity for sevcial weeks u 
year dm ing the .summer. 

Umicii sphuculatu. a Milplitu -yellow 
variety of greybeard lichen, is a frequent 
oasis-dweller, ill quantity it looks like a 
miniature forest, a coppice ol bonsai 
trees. 

Greybeard lichen is only n lew cen- 
timetres tall but live lo be as old as oaks 
and grow incredibly slowly in the An- 
tarctic. Kappen says they put on an esti- 
mated 0.5 grams of dry weight in 200 to 
3110 years. 

With this lichen file Kiel botanist 
achieved a success rare outside file la- 
boratory in recording photosynthesis al 
low sub-zero temperatures. 

Greybeard lichen enu harness solar 
energy at temperatures of as low as -10* 
C. It can even assimilate when it appears 
to be frozen cold. 

Bucllia and Lecidae survive even 
greater cold and even more arid condi- 
tions in ihe dry valleys of South Victoria 
Land . 

They craxvl into sandstone pores and 
use the intensive sunlight to establish an 
environment in which they can survive. 
Botanists call this category of lichen 
cryptoendolithie. meaning they hide in 
stone. 

Water and, possibly, their excreta 
dissolve iron from the edge of the rock. 

This iron covers Ihe rock in a brown 
crust — a dark surface on which the li- 
mited snowfall melts. The molten snow 
seeps into the pores, filling Ihe lichen's 
“water tanks." 

This brown crust also seems to en- 
sure that the sandstone is up to 15“ C 
warmer than its surroundings. 

So the lichen, living in a bleached 
area about one centimetre deep beneath 
the crust, leads a damp and fairly warm 
life. 

Bernhard Horgeest 

(.Suddcuischc Zciiung, Munich. ■> March I VX 7 ) 
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Compiling history from the 
records of Everyman 


| 


MnunhfinuT __ _ 

MorceI 


A uthor Walter Kcmpowski is collect- 
ing biographies of Germans to write 
a history of Germany's past IUO years. 
He advertises for information in the 
weekly Die Zcii. 

Every day. the postman bring pack- 
ages of documents. His task began in 
l*J8U. He has letters, diaries, reports of 
escapes from East to West Germany 
and memoirs. 

So far 2. (100 people have supplied 
him with information ami he has about 
fditi photo albums with about f 50.1)00 
photos of diiily life. 

History cun only he understood as 
the sum of individual experiences, Kern- 
powsk i says. With this in mind, he is as- 
siduously working on his nine-volume 
(hrouik ties dent schcu ifurgerttuns (A 
chronicle of the German bourgeoisie). 

His idea is to amplify on biographical 
novels he has already written (one called 
TutM f User + BWj(F brought him to fame) 
with answers to questions such as "Did 
you ever see Hiller?" and "Did you know 
about the concent rat ion camps?". 

*1 conceive the whole work as a mo- 
saic of the past 100 years of German 
history," he said. 

Much of his information is being pu- 
blished separately as autobiographies', 
two have already been published and it 
is expected that 24 will eventually be 
published. 

A year ago Kikius Verlag, Munich, 
published the first of these, Meine sieb- 
eu Kinder unci der Laujdcr Web, written 
by H()-yeur-old farmer's wife Irene 2a- 
cliarias. 

Knaiis arc also just about to publish 
Helmut Fuchs' book Wer spricht von 
Siegen ? Unfrciwi/iige Jahre in Rufiland, 
describing life, war and imprisonment 
between 1945 and 1949, seen from the 
viewpoint of a soldier. 

Kcmpowski is modelling his work on 
three writers. French writer Hunore dc 
Bnliac (1799-1850) presented in his in- 
complete 40-volumc masterpiece Com- 
edie humaine a rich picture of events, 
true to life, with accurate descriptions 
of local situations and characters. 

Emile Zola ( 1 840- 1 9U2). was a lead- 
ing exponent of French naturalism. In 
his 20-volume novel Die Rovan-Afac- 
t/uardi he unfolded the story or a family 
of the Second Empire with academic at- 
tention to con tern pory society. 

British Nobel Prize-winner John Gal- 
sworthy (1867-1933) presented a pic- 
ture of the materialistic Victorian mid- 
dle classes in his cycle of novels The 
Forsyte Saga. 

"1 am anxious to bring history to life 
from below,” Kcmpowski explained. 
“Schoolbooks describe bombing raids. 
But history is how a woman came 
through the war with four children, a 
sick grandparent and her husband at the 
front." 

History can only be understood as 
the sum of individual experiences, he 
said. He has already made his own and 
those of his family known in novels such 
as Aus grofier Zeit, Schone A ussichten, 
Tadefloser + Wolff, Uns gehi’s ja noch 
gold. Ei/i Kupital fur sich and Henlich 
wiUkommen. 


He said; "There is a lot I cannot de- 
scribe from my own viewpoint, because 
1 did not experience it." So he began to 
collect others' experiences. 

He hegan in the !96Us when he 
polled his fellow citizens, and got 
answers, for his limner so durchgetno - 
gelt. Erinnerungen an itmcre Scliulzeit, 
with questions such as; “Did you see 
Hitler? and "Did you know about the 
concentration camps?" 

He said that from these fundamental 
experience material emerged that cried 
out to he systematically catalogued in 
archives. 

He said that there were some old peo- 
ple he would have liked to question fur- 
ther but they were dead. 

'Writing is a self-healing process 
which enables people to assimilate their 
anxieties, doubts, physical injury and 
emotional hurt." Kcmpowski said. That 
is why in war anil times nl crisis people 
are compelled to write biographically, 
material that is of value for archives. 

Men mainly wrote about the First 
World War. Reports about the Second 
come predominantly from women, who 
suffered bombing raids, who had to care 
for relatives, do compulsory duties and 
then there was Might and refugee status 
and finally the tough life during the re- 
construction period in West Germany. 

They were often alone. Many of the 
later documents involve personal crises 
such as divorce or imprisonment. 

Kcmpowski also collects material 
dealing with civic history, company his- 
tories. brochures dealing with local his- 
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The ageless, singular fascination 
of a Grimmelshausen hero 


Writing Is a self-healing process, says 
Walter Kempowskl (Phi~iin:Svcn Simon) 

tory and other documents that throw 
light on everyday life, such as identifica- 
tion cards, bank books or even old me- 
nus. 

His oldest document is a family album 
that began in 1673 and was kept up to 
1876. 

His precision for filing things away and 
his penchant for details arc of advantage 
in his mania for collecting things, and are 
all part of his literary work. 

He has card-indexed his collection. A 
team of biographical research workers 
from Hagen University are interested in 
evaluating his archives. 

Kempowski said he was delighted 
with the interest shown by the Hagen 
University people. But generally the 
true worth of such an archives will not 
be known until for 50 or 60 years. 

Annegret Witt- Bar the l 

(Mannheimi-r Morgen, .1 March 1 VX7) 


T he Wilhelms University in Minister 
has become an international eon ire 
for research into the life and works of 
Flans Christoffel von Grimnielshaiisen. 
more than 3011 years after his death in 
1676. 

Grimmelshausen, horn in | fosse in 
1625. published in 1669 his five-vo- 
lume picaresque romance, largely auto- 
biographical, Per abt'/itencrfichc SiOi- 
plicissinnts. 

1 he head of the centre is I fro lessor 
Gunther Weydt. a Germanist and litei- 
ary historian. Since he took up his post 
at Minister University in I960 lie has 
given considerable attention to the liter- 
ature of the Baroque period, particular- 
ly Ciriimnelxhaiiscn, and his masterpiece 
on the adventures of “Simplicisshmis 
Tcuisch” during the turmoil of the Thir- 
ty Years War. 

Three hundred years or more after it 
was first published interest in this pica- 
resque novel is still considerable. For 
more than 200 years the author's name 
was little known. Now experts discuss at 
length the meaning, the realities and Ji- 
ternry background of his work. 

The singular fascination that Grim- 
melshausen and his hero "Simplieissi- 
mus” arouses has not only lasted fur 
centuries but has spread beyond the 
confines of the German language. 

There is now a Chinese translation 
(Report from Tdlpwl Si-Mu h) and Pro- 
fessor Weydt can say of the work with 
full justification that it is part of world 
literature. 

Professor Weydt and his colleagues 
had been able to demolish the wide- 
spread view that Grimmelshausen was a 
gifted, but uneducated village poet and 
philosopher, coming from the Black 
Forest. 

Weydt has established that Grimmci- 
shausen turned to a considerable variety 
of literary sources for his novel and was 
anything but a backwoodsman. 

Professor Weydt said: "The allegedly 
self-taught and lonely village magistrate 
must have had many opportunities to be 
m touch with important people of his 
limes, who put hooks at his disposal and 
introduced him to to a public that was 
receptive to his writing," 

Weydt and his fellow research work- 
ers arc to be thanked for setting up an 
extensive exhibition about Grimmcl- 
shausen and his times in Munster in 


1976. opened on the 3tli»th annivtov 
nl the u rim's death, and lor organ'- ^ 
an iiilrrnntioiiiil symposium oil (irer 
riiel.sliaiiM.-n and bis work. 

Flic exhibition and symposium u- 
Milled in tlie establishment of a Grim 
iiielsliauseii Society, headquartered ir 
Miinstei. 

Ihidei Weydi's presidency this socie- 
ty lias become an international associa- 
tion including among its members mam 
well known Germanists and just ordi 
nary people interested in the Genua.' 
seventeenth century writer. 

The society's aim is u» promote n- 
search into (liiiniuclslimiseii's work 
anil his limes and it sponsors the regular 
exchange of knowledge and research on 
( ii iinmclshaiiseii ami his i elation-ship Iv 
Baroque literature. 

The society's activities include a 
ranging symposiums on the wiitei. tlx 
next is scheduled to lake place in Mai* 
burg this suinnici. and to produce jn 
annual volume under the title "Simplic- 
issmu.s - pajKTsof the Ciritninclshaiisci! 
Society." 

l-ast year, the tenth anniversary vea 
ol the foundation of the Griiiimclsliiiu.* 
cm Society, was a special year in the so- 
ciety's history. 

Professor Weydt. Ml, declined v* 
siand for the presidency ofdhc soeiet) 
again and passed over the office to hi* 
young Swiss colleague Rolf Tarot, pm 
Fessor of German studies at Zurich Uni- 
versity. 

In recognition of his considcrahk 
contribution to the society Weydt wa* 
made an honorary president. 

Munster University will continue t« } 
be an important centre lor research into 
Baroque literature, particularly tire 
works of Grimnielshaiisen. 

Current research shows that Grim- 
mclshausen is a productive source for 
research into interpretations of later 
German literature. 

Ihe Munster Germanist Di Klaus 
Haberkamm has shown that SitnplU ot* 
nun hud its influence on the works ol 
Gunter Grass, "a lullcr-day C in nimef - 
■shausen from the backwoods ol In- 
land.” 

Even for Prolessor Weydt all is still 
not known about Griminclshuuscn. d®' 
spite the intensive icseareli that lw' 
been done on him and his works. He re- 

Continued on page 11 
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The contradiction-cancelling 
career of Heinz Ruhmann 


H einz Ruhmann, German film star 
par excellence, celebrated his K5ih 
birthday at the beginning of this month. 

His hair is thinner, the wrinkles 
round his eyes are now permanent, his 
clear voice is now rougher that it used 
to be. 

To the public at large, however, he 
tins a different image from his films that 
are so much a part of West German tele- 
vision diet. In his Films the "true'' 
Riihmann appears, the character who, 
since the 1930s has been the German 
public's darling, since his film Die drei 
von der Tankstelle. 

The "true" Riihmann implies the 
character who smiled mid laughed and 
made people laugh, who appeared in a 
whole gallery of Riihmann roles. 

Ruhmann is comical just because in 
his roles he had to sec through the diffi- 
culties of n situation on l lined briefly 
and generally overcome it. 

He did not sink into the swamp of 
reality — as (Jna.v, der Bruch pi lot ( 1 94 1 ) 
he landed in a pond and remained jolly.; 
as a waiter with a tendency to swindling 
in Die Utnwege des sc lion en Karl 
(1937), recently unearthed for televi- 
sion. after cruel set-backs returns !■' his 
bride, whom he had left . 

Even in the Feuerzangcnhowle ( 1 944) 
one of his most ridiculous but enjoyable 
films. Riihmann rescues his marriage 
when pretending to the sixth-former 
Pfeiffer he gets away from the Gymna- 
sium in good time. 

Riihmami is also a clown, ancl as a 
clown he strives for a bearable life and 
so it is only a minor matter who directed 
the film. 

This is true lor the roles that 
Riihmann played in the main, be it Dvr 
Mnsicrgaitc (which he performed in the 
theatre more than two thousand limes 
mid in a film in 1937). be it Der ( ias - 
ntaiut (1941) or the minor official 
Uuchsbaum in Ladislno Vajdas’ film Lin 
Mann geht dutch die Wand, (1959) who 
drives bald-headed Huberi von Meycr- 
ink, the personification of evil, into 
madness. 

This is true fur the films themselves. 
Their tendency is towards conciliation 
with the situation as it is, to classifica- 
tion of individuals in a small lower mid- 
dle-class world. 

They console and communicate to 
people that one only had to be steadfast, 
faithful, industrious and also perhaps 


Continued from page 10 

cently astonished the literary world by 
drawing parallels between Homer's 
Odyssey and Si mpticissimus, for Weydt 
further evidence of the Inexhaustible 
sources of learning in Grimmelshausen, 
misunderstood for so long; 

People interested in literature can sec 
for themselves the astonishing parallels 
between Grimmelshausen and Homer 
for the Grimmelshausen Society has pu- 
blished a special facsimile edition of the 
first German translation of the Odyssey, 
the work of Simon Schaidenreisxer, dat- 
ing from 1537. 

(AllgcmL'inc Zcilung. Mainz. 5 March ! VH7) 


just a little smart, to he able to survive in 
une way or another. 

These nice, harmless films of calcu- 
lated comedy will just make people 
shrug their shoulders and turn away, 
people who have not been able to adjust 
to society, which in Riihniuiin's films 
was depicted as upright ami worthy. Or 
perhaps, despite all. will they not feel 
just a little nostalgia? 

Ruhmann dues not make the comic 
anarchistic, as is to be seen in American 
films from Charlie Chaplin to Jerry Le- 
wis. Even the crooked manoeuvres that 
Riihmann and Hans Albers got up to in 
Per Mann, der Sherlock Holmes war 
( 1937) in which they acted as if they 
were the famous detective couple. 
Holmes and Watson, ended without any 
disturbance to the order of things. 

This is not because the film, like so 
many of Riihmann's greatest successes, 
was shot during the Nazi period in 
which Propaganda Minister Gochbels 
demanded that cinema entertainment 
should make the German people com- 
pliant and contented. 

It is no accident that much later, in 
1 960. in the filming of Schwejk . he play- 
ed ihe famous character from the novel. 
Jaroslav Hurseks. gently and mildly with 
considerable cunning. 

He did just the same in the film ver- 
sion of Carl Zuckmayer's Hauptmann 


von Kbpenick, directed by Helmut 
Kiiutner. Riihmann as Shoemaker Voigt 
is also the oppressed victim rather than 
as a person in revolt. 

In a certain way he also is one or the 
modest Riihmann herns, who comes to 
terms with life and no more. 

It is not a question of artistic quality 
hut one of temperament and character. 

Riihmann's herus were not revolu- 
tionary. This made them suitable Nazi 
entertainment films for appeasing and 
for deflecting all political questions 
and even shucking wartime experi- 
ences. 

They were absolutely unmililarv and 
nan-commiua! casual ness made them 
unsuitable for propaganda exploitation. 
In this respect Ruhmann was an actor 
bem on survival. In his later years he al- 
ways spoke oui lor peace. 

There is no contradiction here that he 
towards the end of the 1 930s he di- 
vorced his Jewish wife so that she could 
emigrate to Switzerland and so save her 
life. 

Soon afterwards he married the act- 
ress Herilii! Feilcr and was happily mar- 
ried until her death in 1970. Or that in 
the Hollywood film Ship of Fools he 
played the part of a patriotic German 
Jew, who could not believe in the Nazis' 
barbarism. 

Or that in his last television film. Lin 
Zttg nach Manhattan he played the pai l 
of a Jewish cantor who was alienated 
from God because of his experiences of 
the world’s misery. 

Riihmann cancelled out contradic- 
tions, not without sentimentality and 
naivity. In some way this continues with 
his films. Alter had post-war times, 
when a film production swiftly went 


Berlin festival takes time off to 
look at two retrospectives 


T wo retrospectives were presented at 
this year's Berlin Film Festival: 19 
films looking back at the work of Jeun- 
L« ui is Barrault and Madeleine Kcnaml; 
and 16 films by Koubcii Mamouliaii. 
made between 1929 and 1957. 

Who will ever forget Baptiste, the 
melancholic Pierrot in Les Enfants du 
I’a radix and his unfortunate love? Jcan- 
Louis Barrault created a film legend in 
this role. He brought to post-war film 
clubs the dream of a poetic cinema art 
that has not lost its moving beauty even 
yet. 

The retrospective of the two French 
players includes many melodramas 
From the 1 930s that have not been seen 
in Germany so far. 

Madeleine Renaud was already well- 
known for her performance in Hehhie 
( 1936) when she first made u film with 
Barrault. 

Director Jean Benoit-Levy described 
Barrault to her us: “He is rather un- 
kempt and does not shave, but he has a 
beautiful smile.” 

Renaud replied: "Then sign him up. 
He will have to wash himself and come 
up to the mark. We shall soon get on 
well together.” 

They not only made films togther 
they got married. Madeleine Renaud 
made films with Jean Gabin, Charles 
Vanel and Pierre Brasseur. With Marcel 
Carne and Jacques Pr£vert Barrault 
made Prole de drame in 1937 and Les 
Enfants du Paradis. 

After the war the couple set up the 
"Compagnie Renaud-Barrault," a thea- 
tre group that had nothing to do with 
the cinema. 



Barrault acted in Max Oph ill’s La 
Hondo ( 1953) and played the main pari 
in Jean Renoir's version of the Dr Jckvll 
and Mr Hyde story in i.e Testament tie 
Dr C ordelier. 

Rotihcn Mamnulinn had already 
filmed the story ill 1931 with Frederic 
March, n production that made film his- 
tory. 

The second retrospective permits in- 
teresting comparisons with a few little 
known classics of the American cinema. 

Rouben Mamoulinn was never n darl- 
ing of the art film world, his themes and 
style were too unequal. 

He was born in Tiflis in 1 899. went to 
the US when he was very young and was 
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for almost 30 years very successful on 
Broadway. 

Between 1929 and 1957 he shot only 
16 films, ii relatively small body of 
work, that is being shown complete in 
Berlin. 

Bui Mamoulian was not a typical 
Hollywood producer. He maintained 
his independence, and for years avoided 
contracting himself to a specific studio. 

Mamoulian, the theatre director, was 
an innovator in films. In his first film. 
Applause, made in 1929, he moved Ihe 
camera about and experimented with 
dual sound-tracks. 

In Becky Sharp, (1935) a film version 
of William Makepeace Thackeray’s Van- 
ity Fair he used the new-found technico- 


Dldn't make the comic anarchis- 
tic .. . Heinz RUhmann 

(Plu'ii): Sum Simun) 

broke, he was able to pull him sell up 
again, jusi as the Germans were doing in 
the Economic Miracle. 

German does not meati the indefatiga- 
bility of struggling further. German is al- 
so the inclination to the idyllic, unite em- 
bodiment of the non-revolutionary. 

R till in anil is intimate to us tm god 
reasons, a good friend. His films are a 
success for good reasons. Riihmann, the 
son of an Essen hotel owner is some- 
thing more than other gieai German 
slurs such as Hans Albers. Heinrich 
George. Emil .In linings or Inter Borselre 
and Karlheinz Bohni. I le is one ol us. a 
phenomenon of this century. 

Rainer Hattniunn 

(Kuliicr SuiiU-AiwcigLT. <. uli>t!iii-. 7 ,M;iri.]i IW7) 

lour el feel, which had until then not 
been seen in the cine inn. 

Mamoulian had n film curiosity and a 
firm hand with actors, so that it is not 
surprising lie made many films with film 
star greats of his period: Marlene Die- 
trich. Rita Hayworth ami Greta Garbo, 
who had her first film role in his (Jturn 
Cristina, made in 1933. 

lie made a gangster film with Cary 
Grant on a idea by Daslricll Hammett. 
City Streets. It was said that lie was the 
only one who presented Al Capone as 
lie really was, 

He discovered William Holden for 
his boxing film, (redden Haw made in 
1 939. 

Maniuulian used film conventions but 
he applied them with originality and a 
feeling for style. Even when the themes 
of his films were trivial he remained a 
glittering stylist. 

The genre films he made showed that 
he had a sure touch for dramatic irony. 
At first glance The Murk of Zorrn 
seemed to be a typical cloek and dagger 
film, but Mamoulian made of it a witty 
play for n studio theatre and let Tyrone 
Power, the black avenger of the under- 
dog, fight with a quick tongue and a 
sharp sword. 

Mamoulian’s ironic elegance found 
its ideal form in the musical. Maurice 
Chevalier has never been seen to better 
advantage than in Love me tonight 
(1932) where he begins to sing in mid- 
sentence. 

The same happened in Silk Stockings 
with Fred Astaire and Cyd Charisse, 
made in 1957. 

In this rc-makc of Ernst Lubitsch's 
Ninotchka, the Russian cultural com- 
missar is attracted to the technicolour 
heaven of decadent Paris, which she can 
no more resist than the public could the 

director's charm. „ . ~ <u 

Peter-Paid Huth 

(HannnvcrsL-hc Allgcmclnc, ft Maich I9H7J 
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Foundations shake as radical doctors 
are elected to medical council 


T he wind of change hn.s swept ihe co- 
lumns of ihe lie /liner Arzu’biait , (lie 
I UO-ycar-old monthly journal of the 
Berlin Medical Council. 

Pharmaceutical ndven.s are no lunger 
io he placed on ihe front page. 

Early this month the first “surgery" 
was held ni ihe council's cily-centre of- 
fices on Sleinplatz. For five hours any- 
one interested in changes in the health 
■sector could discuss their ideas, in per- 
son or over the telephone, with n mem- 
ber of the chamber's hoard. 

These arc the first signs of change 
now the first “left-wing "doctor has been 
elected president i»r a German medical 
council. 

Conservative members of the city’s 
medical profession were well aware that 
hitter pills lay ahead. 

Before the elections they voiced 
warnings about ihe risk of left-wing 
groups gaining a majority and issued 
leaflets saying their organisation looked 
like being taken over by trade union of- 
ficials. 

Campaigning was fierce, m say the 
least. But. as far as conservatives were 
concerned, in vain. Ellis Huber, 37. 
head of a charitable association's health 


department, was elected president by a 
clear majority. 

Huber does not belong to any politi- 
cal parly but he was the Alternative 
List’s nominee io head the health de- 
paruneni in the borough of Zehlendorf. 

In the medical council poll he headed 
the slate submitted by a group including 
OTV. the public service and transport 
workers' union, the influential Mnr- 
burger Bund, whose members are main- 
ly hospital doctors, the GesmuIheitsUi- 
ilen (Health Shop) movement and 
IPPNW, International Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War. 

Just over two thirds of the group’s 
membership consists of hospital and 
health department doctors; the remain- 
der are general practitioners and spe- 
cialists. 

A left-wing medical council president 
is something new; so are the four wom- 
en members of the 11 -member board, 
including vice-presidem Riekc Allen, 
■41, a hospital doctor. 

The new men and women at the helm 
of the Berlin Medical Conncil.stand for 
u change from traditional group inter- 
ests to an approach including environ- 
mental issues and social medicine. 

As soon us the voles were counted 
and the results announced fireworks 
were lit and delighted delegates in cord- 
uroy trousers and sweaters rushed to 
congratulate Huher and Alien. 
Appearances were not deceptive. The 


Meteorological stations 
all over the wor ld 


SU w P nri B . d -Ji e d f ;n see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
h„mWU«‘ J hey ,nclude delBlls of H,r an d water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
! of thunderstorms, 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic factsand figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce. Industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Asla/Atutralla, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, 1 30 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


pin-striped suit brigade of medical tra- 
ditionalists were clearly outnumbered 
by the tennis-shoe generation. 

Huber’s group polled 48.4 per cent, 
or little short of an absolute majority. Its 
candidates were elected to 45 seats in 
the 9 1 -member chamber representing 
about I j.QuO Berlin doctors. 

The clear loser was the list represent- 
ing senior surgeons, who arc now repre- 
sented by U members, as against 23. 
while other groups of medical practi- 
tioners have 1 9, 8 and 4 members re- 
spectively. 

Single members were elected to rep- 
resent the children’s doctors and the 
Free University. 

Traditional representatives of the 
medical profession have been defeated 
gradually in Berlin. Four years ago the 
Health List Huber now heads polled 3S 
per cent. 

It formed a coalition with a smaller 
group of general prnciilioncr.s, with GP 
Peter Krein as president and Health List 
delegate Helmut Becker as vice-presi- 
dent. 

But the coalition only lasted a yeai. 
Conservatives succeeded in persuading 
enough memhers of the smaller group in 
switch allegiance to oust Becker 
The Arzte-Zcitinig noted in ret i n- 
spect that this was a Pyrrhic vicioiy. 
This move made its mark on young and 
committed members ol the prolcsshiu. 

Before elections to the hoard began, 
the spokesman for the senior surgeons 
promised loyal ami active cnllnhi nation 
with the new board. 

Later, when all its candidates bar one. 
UP Mans Herrmann, had failed to se- 
cure election. the conservatives 



Heading the tennis-shoe revolution,. 

Ellis Huber. (1’hnli.: Ik-rlm McilicaJ Com. 

changed their tune. They applied for, 
halt to ihe voting and spent minutes th- 
ing to persuade Herrmann to staid 
down and make it an all left-wing board 
He refused to do so. 

'Ihe new majority then announced to 
intention of extending (raditronn/ po’ 
cics to include an active approach iv 
health. 

It hopes its example will be fnWwvd 
clscwheic when it calls lor hcalthivi# 
vironinciiiat ami living conditions g 
suggests scrapping fees paid to doctor 
loi issuing prescriptions and merely re- 
hunting their expenses in respect of pa- 
per ami ballpoint pens. 

As l : 1lis Huber puls it: “A good doc- 
tor is one who issues as few prescrip- 
tions as possible.'" 

The new chumhci president, who is 
paid DM2,500 a month to cover ex- 
penses. plans to take a more n ideal 
look at pills ,im! ilmps ami to launch 
publicity campaigns. 

lie is thinking in terms ol billboards 
ami supple me n is in Berlin newspapers 
Continued on page 13 


Big claims being made for newly 
unveiled videotex system 


A videotex data hank fur doctors and 
chemists with a capacity of half a 
million pages, or 21 million data, has 
been unveiled in Stuttgart. 

It has been set up by the Naturmed 
Institute in Esslingen, near Stuttgart, in 
conjunction with Blx Siidwest Datcn- 
bank of Stuttgart and Siemens AG of 
Munich as system organisers and equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

Siidwest Datenbank have contributed 
a retrieval system designed to ensure 
swift and easy access to information for 
doctors and pharmacists. 

Naturamed, Siidwest Datenbank and 
Siemens hope the Multitel videotex tele- 
phone, complete with keypad and moni- 
tor screen, will lead to widespread use 
of the system. 

A user device for which space can be 
found on any desk, it is laid on by the 
Bundespost, or PTT, for a monthly ren- 
tal of DM48 (the conventional no-ext- 
ras telephone rental charge is DM27). 

Siidwest Datenbank manager Peter 
Mahnkopf says the role of videotex 
must be seen as that of providing access 
to computer systems and data banks. 

The link is essential in providing swift 
access to data, retrieving data in dia- 
logue and direct data processing. 

Eric Dankc, head of the Blx (video- 
tex) department at the Federal Posts 
and Telecom Ministry, said at Ihe Stutt- 


gart presentation that liiUlschirmm 
German videotex, wax better than « 
reputation. 

There were over one and a half mill 
on videotex .subscribers ami nearly ha! 
a million calls were handled in Jnniiiif] 
alone. The system could only be put.* 1 
good use. however, if useful infepy^fo 111 
was provided that saved <fineflnd me 
ncy at work and home. 

H. M. Abclc, head of the Nsiturame 
project and manager of the Esslingen inxt 
tute, is convinced his data hank will be i 
use to all branches of the medical profc* 
sion, especially as it can readily he a 
tended for use by, say, the drug industry. 

It is, he says, designed by people will 
practical experience with practical usi 
in mind. It has taken years to prepan 
and will shortly be unveiled in all Ger 
man cities. 

Information available includes an 
emergency medicine programme, pre- 
scription suggestions, drug specific- 
ations. special address lists, lists of doc- 
tors and specialised literature. 

Doctors and pharmacists have tad 
videotex access to data banks for some 
lime. Data systems are run by 
Pharmacists' Association and n pharma- 
cists' cooperative that runs a videotex 
ordering system for members. 

A lic e LoysuH-Sicinermg 
(SiultgurU-r Nachrichlui, 2 Muri'h 1*0*71 
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The chemicals industry: do its plusses 
match its plundering of nature? 


T he chemicals industry in Germany 
employs 530.000 and has an annual 
turnover of nearly DMI50bn. It is the 
country’s second-largest export indus- 
try. Half its turnover comes from ex- 
ports, which grossed a profit of DM9bn 
last year, DM4. 5bn after tax. 

Chemicals also involves handling 
substances most of which arc toxic and 
must be capable of chemical reaction 
because that is what they are supposed 
to do. 

Along the Rhine, in Germany alone, 
every year three million tonnes of chlo- 
rine compounds, 160,000 tonnes of 
pesticides, over one million tonnes of 
PVC, half a million tonnes of methanol 
and 1 .5 million tonnes of paint and thin- 
ner a year are manufactured. 

In 1985 one million tonnes a year of 
organic chemicals biodegradable to a 
.strictly limited extent flowed down the 
Rhine and over the Dutch border into 
Holland. 

Then came .11,1)00 tonnes of ammo- 
nia, 28,000 tonnes of phosphorus. 
3.840 tonnes of heavy metal and 3,000 
tonnes of chlorinated hydrocarbons, in- 
cluding at least 40 tonnes of nerve poi- 
son. according to the Hamburg news- 
wee k I y Der Spiegel. 

The public pays for the way we han- 
dle chemicals. Treatment of polluted 
ground water to make it fit to drink is a 
case in point. 

R. Zwintz of the Bavarian environ- 
mental protection department has esti- 
mated the extra cost of water treatment 
in 1984 due to chlorinated hydrocarbon 
pollution to have been DM 1 bn. 

Lutz Wicke of the Federal Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. Berlin, esti- 
mates the damage that can be costed 
caused by pollution of rivers and lakes, 
coastal and ground water at DM17.6bn 
a year. 

This conservative estimate is a figure 
he says is the minimum cost with which 
this pollution saddles the German econ- 
omy. 

The German chemicals industry says 
it invested just over DM3.9bn in 1984 
in environmental protection measures 
of its own. 

What cannot be biodegraded in the 
- rivers or fails to settle as sediment flows 
down into the North Sea and the Baltic. 

The Federal Research and Technol- 
ogy Ministry says the coastal mud-flats 
where North Sea fish breed are in an ex- 
tremely dangerous state due to heavy 
metal and chlorinated hydrocarbon pol- 
lution. 

In some places oxygen has been 
found to no longer exist in deeper wa- 
ters not far out to sea. The Ministry's 
North Sea report says this “writing on 
the wall" must be taken seriously. 

Life ceases to exist in water where 
oxygen is no longer present, and this 
may happen anywhere, at any time and 
on a larger scale with much more seri- 
ous repercussions. 

The report concludes that: “The ri- 
chest countries in the world ought to be 
able to avoid taking their surrounding 
eco-systems to the end of their tether in 
pursuit of their economic and social in- 
terests." 

About 250 million tonnes a year of 
garbage and waste pile up in the Federal 
Republic, including four million tonnes 
of highly toxic "special waste," most of 
which is now exported but for decades 



was dumped anywhere that was handy. 
The Berlin EPA says clearing old waste 
dumps will cost, at a fairly accurate es- 
timate, DM 1 7bn in the next 1 0 years. 

Wicke says the total “costable" soil 
damage in the Federal Republic 
amounts to DM5.2bn a year. This figure 
is, naturally, a rough estimate — but a 
cautious one. 

Intensive soil treatment using largely 
mineral fertilisers and pesticides is es- 
sential if farm acreage is to produce 
high crop yields. 

The result is largely surplus produc- 
tion that is stockpiled at great expense 
and in many cases eventually “dena- 
tured" at equally substantial expense, 
butter being converted into soap, for in- 
stance. 

Agricultural chemicals increasingly 
find their way into water resources, first 
rivers and lakes, then ground water. 

Nitrates from fertilisers arc the first 
signs of chemical pollution, soon fol- 
lowed by pesticides. The latest ceilings 
are already exceeded in many areas. 

Water is a foodstuff to which there is 
no alternative. Changes in the composi- 
tion of ground water take decades to oc- 
cur — anil arc equally slow in be remed- 
ied rn reversed. 

Separation of crop farming and ani- 
mal husbandry is a main cause of this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Animal husbandry in the form of fac- 
tory farming relies on imports of low- 
cost fodder from Third World and other 
countries. Without inexpensive fodder 
it would be uneconomic. 

As Karlheinz Quirhach of the Rhinc- 
hind-Pulaiinaic chamber of agriculture 
puls it: 

“Animal husbandry can only fulfill 
fundamental ecological requirements if 
it is related by nature and extent to the 
land and location. 

“That is the only way in which materi- 
al cycles can be more or less stabilised. 
As long as the eco-system and the very 
basis of life appear less valuable than 
some absurd concept of freedom we will 
continue to produce, with fodder from 
somewhere or other, liquid manure we 
have to dispose of somewhere or other. 

“We have stopped calling this a sin 
even though it is theft: larceny of air, 
water and nature. 

“Everyone is to blame who belongs to 
a profession that lives from nature yet is 
determined to earn an income compar- 


Gontinued from page 1 2 

calling into question the unquestioning 
belief in the medical profession that has 
long been usetl to safeguard profession- 
al privileges. 

He evep envisages calling to order er- 
rant doetprs who issue loo many pre- 
scriptions by ordering them to appear 
before a medical panel. 

“If a doctor behaves in much the same 
way as a narcotics dealer.” Huber says, 
“we will have no hesitation in resorting 
to disciplinary measures." 

Huber’s track record is not entirely 
one of shocking conservative fellow- 
doctors. As head of the health depart- 


able to industrial earnings. “The blame 
also lies with those who have never 
looked a cow in the mouth yet have 
pored over one book after another." 

Over 30,000 tonnes of pesticides, 
roughly 1.3 million tonnes of nitrogen- 
based mineral fertiliser and 800,000 
tonnes of nitrogenous stable manure a 
year are produced by German farmers 
today. 

Cereal yields have doubled and pota- 
to yields been increased by 20 per cent 
since 1 950 — at a price. 

The price has been a 400-per-ccnt in- 
crease in nitrogen used and a nearly 
threefold increase in pesticide spread or 
sprayed. 

Pesticides are devised to destroy ani- 
mals and plants. For centuries, until the 
end of World War 11, between 2,800 
and 3,000 animal species flourished in 
Central European fields and meadows. 

They included between 2,300 and 
2,500 varieties of invertebrates and 
were closely interlinked with flora in 
fields, meadows and hedgerows. 

On average 12 species, in some cases 
many more, “live" on a single variety of 
weed, says Kiel ecologist and entomolo- 
gist Berndt Hcydemann. 

He has closely studied changes in ag- 
ricultural eco-systems for over 30 years, 
including for instance the effects of pes- 
ticides drifting to the edges of fields and 
meadows. 

“The disappearance of the meudmv 
snupweed and other varieties of ccntuu- 
rca,” he says, “has meant the demise ol 
105 species that flourished in hedger- 
ows.” 

The disappearance of galium or bed- 
straw (Galium niallugo) has resulted in 
the demise of 125 plant-cnling varieties 
of animal life. 

Then there arc the many varieties of 
parasite that depend on these species. 
The disappearance of fern from hedger- 
ows has meant the demise of a further 
6U species of animal and 85 species of 
parasite. 

The exodus of the humble mugwort 
(Artemisia vulgaris) has meant curtains 
for a further 1 34 species. 

The regional extinction of a species 
can be compared, in its repercussions 
for eco-systems, to global extinction, 
Heydemann says. 

Over 80 per cent of flora and fauna 
species are so interdependent that the 
disappearance of the one promptly 
leads, in the area affected, to that of the 
other. 

The greatest geneiical variety is indis- 
pensable if evolution is to continue and 
life is to adjust to changing environmen- 
tal conditions. Man-made extinction of 

nient in the borough of Zehlendorf, for 
instance, he overrode initial GP opposi- 
tion to set up a round-the-clock first aid 
centre with an emergency switchboard. 

He has offered to collaborate with the 
conservatives, saying: "Fears of contact 
are on their side, not ours. We aim to 
show in the next four years that they are 
unwarranted.” 

He is convinced the bounds of tradi- 
tional medical lobby policy must be ex- 
ceeded. That, he says, is ’’the only way 
to restore hard-hit public confidence in 
the medical profession.” 

Birgit Loff' 

(Hannoverschc AHgemcine, 3 March 1987) 


flora :uul fauna, even regionally, is thus 
a threat to life ilselL 
The ability to manufacture artificial 
dyestuffs led to ihe transition from 
small firms to chemical corporations. 

IG Farbcn, a corporation set up in 
Germany after the First World War, is a 
case in point. It was the predecessor of 
today’s Big Three: Bayer, BASF and 
Hocchst. 

The A in BASF, short for Badische 
Anifin- und Soda-Fabriken, is a remin- 
der of how important dyestuff manu- 
facture was in the origins and develop- 
ment of the German chemieal industry. 

The bright colours of the industria- 
lised world are a result of modern 
chemicals. But they are only one side of 
the coin. Artificial dyestuffs, paints and 
solvents are for the most pari highly 
toxic. 

Pigments are still based on heavy me- 
tals: lead, cadmium, chromium and zinc. 
They find their way into the biosphere 
via wear and tear and garbage incinera- 
tion. 

Solvents evaporate totally (which is 
what they arc designed to do), including 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons that con- 
tribute toward the atmospheric hot- 
house trend and arc, regardless of any 
other consideration, toxic. 

The Berlin EPA says an estimated 
1 tonnes of organic solvent a 
year are released into the atmosphere 
hy do-it-yourselfers alone. They ac- 
count lor a third of emission due to 
paints and sprays. 

Fat-and-wax-soluble chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons. such as iriclilorcihnnc and 
tctrachlorelluinc, are filtered out of the 
atmosphere all the year round by the 
needles of coni lers. 

They arc enriched in the wax and fat 
uf the protective layer that covers pine 
needles to between 1,000 and 2,200 
times their atmospheric level, gradually 
destroying this protective layer. 

As a result needles turn yellow in 
strong sunlight, their chlorophyll is 
destroyed and the trees die. This is cer- 
tainly one cause of tree deaths, ns 
shown by Tubingen University toxicol- 
ogists. 

Recent accidents in which danger le- 
vels have been exceeded, such us 
Chernobyl or chemical pollution of the 
Rhine, have invariably prompted from 
German politicians the stock response; 
"At no time has there been any risk to 
the general public” — m least to the 
German public. 

Politicians and pollution culprits call 
on scientific findings to back up this 
claim. Precautions consist of specifying 
pollution ceilings that must not be ex- 
ceeded. But this approach is extremely 
dubious. 

The hypothesis that thresholds exist 
below which no effects occur can be dis- 
missed as having been scientifically dis- 
proved. It is no use asking how many 
people are likely to die; that is far too 
rough and ready a yardstick. 

L. Horst Grimme of Bremen Univers- 
ity, head of a working party that recent- 
ly published detailed findings in this 
connection, concludes that: 

“In view of the risks posed by the 
current overall toxin situation, by in- 
dustrial production techniques (espe- 
cially in the chemicals industry), by 
lack of knowledge about the possible 
biological and ecological conse- 
quences and by the environmental des- 
truction that has already occurred, the 
only tenet to which a biologist can sub- 
scribe is that there is a constant risk to 
the general public.” 

Marlin Urban 
(SfiddeuUchc Zoning, Munich, 
28 February 1987) 







CHILDREN 


Researcher spells out the 
case against television 


(Beiteral'Anjciger 


T hiriv two per ceni of children asked 
in «in American survey if i hey would 
rather du without ilieir father or iheir 
i eJe vision sel opted fur having no father. 

There are two rust it u lions in New 
^ork that Iroal children television ad- 
dicts. Both run special schools. 

Is television really a dangerous plea- 
sure for children? 

Prolessor Heriherl Heinrichs, a me- 
dia expert iiitil head of the Audio- Visual 
Centre in Hildesheim. has found in a 
survey that up to the age of 14. children 
should not watch crime films on televi- 
sion on their own. 

“Childicn. especially small children, 
get very involved in crime films. They 
personally go through the scenes anil 
feel threatened, lost nr at someone's 
mercy. In exciting scenes children draw 
close to their parents. If they cannot do 
this, they can he put under great strain 
and suffer shock." 

Proles sor Heinrichs' organisation be- 
gan by taking a look at violence in Ger- 
man television. Researchers discovered 
that in one week there were -lift inci- 
dents of violent crime in Minis .screened 
hy the first and second German televi- 
sion channels. 

In the week- surveyed there were U>3 
dead on the screen. 52 serious fights. 27 
shout-outs and eight armed holdups. 

To these could he added lights, arson, 
tort ii re. break-ins. black mad and kid- 
mipping. 

Heinrichs siiid that the high points of 
the test week were "A man tried to stub 
k> death a sick person. A son shot his 
mother and grandmother. Criminals 
tried to run over another with a car. A 
man shot down a female bear playing 
with her young." 

Heinrichs spoke of "many eases of di- 
rect imitation," quoting, for example: “A 
young hoy mixed ground glass into his 
family's food, just as lie had seen it done 
in an American film." 

In a second instance he quoted the 
case of a 14-ycnr-nld from Hildesheim 
who made a bomb threat against the 
city’s hospital, demanding DM5 000 
He confessed after he had been arrested 
that lie had seen a similar threat in an 
American crime film. 

The boy pointed out that in the Am- 
erican film the boy. had demanded five 
thousand dollars. The Hildesheim boy 
just copied the dollar figure. 

In the third case he quoted two 14- 
year-old girls in Kcvelaer choked a 
nine-year-old with a cover. They told 
the police: 'We wanted to sec what it 
was like when someone died, just like it 
is on television.” 

What can parerns do? Heinrichs said: 
"More frequently say no to a television 
programme. Television should not take 
over Lhe duties parents have to train and 
guide their children.” 

He said that in the evening limits 
should be imposed on television view- 
ing. “Up until they are 13 children 
should only be allowed to watch televi- 
sion after nine o'clock in special cases, 
when there are programmes suitable to 
children.” 

He added that parens should show 


an interest in special programmes fin- 
ch ildren and watch these programmes 
together with their children. 

Surveys show that television is top of 
the list of ways of spending leisure time 
for children between the ages of six mid 
14. 

Heinrichs reports that 1 3-year-olds 
in this country watch between two and a 
half to three hours of television per day. 
In America children in the pre-school 
age watch on average 30 hours of TV a 
wuek. about a third of their waking lives. 

Television's authority is consider- 
able. A study revealed that 43 per cent 
of children gave television the highest 
grade for credibility. Radio followed 
with 25 per cent, newspapers 14 per 
cent mid in last position illustrated mag- 
azines. 

Heinrichs said: "In more and more 
eases Germnn psychologists arc being 
asked for advice about television addic- 
tion, the symptoms of which arc a luck 
of concent ration, reduced school per- 
formance and learning difficulties." 

Ol 2,500 school- beginners in Ham- 
burg 1,500 hud behavioural disturb- 
ances. most of them because they had 
watched ton much television. 

1 hey did not sleep peacefully, were 
aggressive, extremely nervous and hud 
poor appetites. 

The first and second German televi- 
sion channels publish weekly surveys of 
what children hud watched on TV. 

One example: “Eduard Zimmer- 
m ami's Akienzeichcn AY..., a pro- 
gramme that re-enacts unsolved crimes 


A permanent exhibition has been set 
ln Osnabruck so children cun 
see how people lived in the city UK) 
years ago. 

That might not in itself be unusual 
But a feature is that children are invited 
i" play among the exhibits and touch 
them. The aim is to create interest 
through participation. 

The psychology department of Os- 
nabruck University has set the display 
up in the city’s History of Civilisation 
Museum especially for children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 13. 

Dry facts are not presented. Children 
are encouraged, to . play hide-and-seek 
type games, role-playing gardes, do 
crossword puzzles and make things with 
their own hands, as children did a cen- 
tury ago. 

It is an attempt to get children to 
compare their lives with the lives of 
children who lived during the German 
Empire. 

The aim is to overcome the children’s 
shyness at touching museum objects so 
that they can get to understand the peri- 

They can touch and use all the exhib- 
its and play with the old toys and paste 
old, coloured material on cut-out card- 
board dolls. 

Old children's books can be rum- 
maged through, and they can try on 
girls' pinofores, bonnets, and long, 
while drawers. 

Regine Brombach, whose idea the 


and appeals for public help in trucking 
down wrong-doers, is watched regularly 
by 1.5 million children between the age 
of eight and 13.” The television .stations 
said that 150.000 three to seven-year 
olds watched this programme. 

Why do so many children prefer adult 
programmes'? Professor Heinrichs com- 
mented: Children like in do what 
adults do. For many there is ’social 
prestige' among their friends to have 
seen a fantastic programme’." 

He continued: “There are parents 
who allow Iheir children to watch televi- 
sion late into Saturday evening, so that 
everyone is tired on Sunday morning 
and they can all sleep in.” 

Even babies react to television. Bahys 
from 20 to 30 days old react in various 
ways to sounds and voices, .showing 
reactions that extend from pleasure in 
anxiety. 

From the fifth month of file on small 
babies recognise almost everything on 
television that is an intimate pari of the 
world around ilium. 

Heinrichs advices parents against 
putting small children to sleep in front 
of the television or placing a baby's 
pram in what lie calls “a‘ tclevisilui 
Mrairjackct.” 

Heinrichs said: “Small children can- 
not handle strange things, the kind of 
things that television would overwhelm 
them with. Early in life this would make 
them nervous and anxious." 

The question persists: Should child- 
ren watch television at all'? 

Professor Heinrichs said: “Of course 
they should. Children totally without 
television are put at a disadvantage in 
school. We are today on the thresh hold 
of a powerful development in tele\ isimi. 
Parents should then look more critically 
than ever before at the requests m 
watch television their children make." 

Ai ul Hiihvnnann 
(< u-fk-iiil- An/upu. I Inn n. 7 Maiih |*W7| 


museum is, said that considerable effort 
had been pul into gelling (be minutiae 
right. The children gel to know the de- 
tails of daily life in the period at the end 
of the last century and get a feeling for 
it. 

Much preparation was put into sett- 
ing up the museum and the oldest citiz- 
ens of the city were asked what was an 
ordinary day like then? What did you 
eat? Where and when could you go out 
to play? 

Just what childhood in the Empire 
period was like depended into which so- 
cial class the child was horn. 

Children born into a working class 
family were raised in a poor kitchen 
such as the one that has been re-con- 
structed for this exhibition. 

The stools, with straw scats, were 
home-made and the furniture was rarely 
matching. 

In the wash basin there is a large 
piece of soap nexL to the lice comb. In 
those days all children had lice. 

The kitchen crockery was made up 
mainly of soup bowls, because people 
usually ate hot-pot for their mid-day 
meal. 

People wore rough wooden shoes and 
children were forced to go out and earn 
for the family at a very early age. 

In a middle class drawing-room the 
children find upholstered furniture, a 
round decorated table with a lace table* 
clothe, porcelain, vases, decorative figu- 
Continued on page 16 


Stage for those 
who don’t 
like the stage 

Greiner 'Jtoiltriditai 


B remen lias had a childrens th v .. 

for u decade. It has become pan- 
tile syllabus. 

Hie i heat re is in a former fa,- 
building near the city centre. Us i- 
to give pupils a close knowledge 
leel lor the theatre by getting ihr 
perlurm themselves. 

Classes come four times a week to; 
theatre at Wcserburg. The project. Pi 
Project lor Artists and Children (kno. 
bv its German initials as MOKS) com 
nues to get an enthusiastic reecption.ii 
eluding from some children whuAgri 
(Ilea lie as something riot im ihem. 

< file boy saiil: ••[ always thought ( 
ihciiiic was |oi the ele\ crones." 

MOKS was sei up m ileum M i/ih. 
prejudice. 1 1 cuuglu mi. conccuuaue 
on a specific Imm ol theatre. auilVu 
participation. 

Bremen education senator I low- 
Werner I i alike said with some pride 
“Ml IKS in Bienien has become an ins# 
union " I le added lhal it was “a snhsiai 
li.il com po lien t of school.’' and shoal, 
remain so. 

I he cui i cm head ol MOKS. I >r Uru 
la Mcnck. was gisen encouragement s 
regards finances when former educatin' 
senator Hoist von ilasscl said that hi 
theatre could not be expected to liii 
from hand to mouth. 

“ I he Senate has always shown under* 

standing for our work, "said !>i Mend 

MOKS is made lip o| five acini sal. 1 
actresses, hi the couiscol the year, in: 
ui ally, the mciuhcis nl the learn chung' 
Dr Mcnck who has studied ihiMU 
gives the group iis continuity. She to 
been with MOKS Irom the hcgitimn? 
and is assisted bj two teachers, one fit 
the arts and one lor music. 

Hoi the MOKS leant their work h 
kind ol experimental theatre, a dialog 
between the players and the audientf 
They do not see theniseUes as the Jong 
arm uf school. 

Dr Mcnck said: "We are theatre pw: * 
pie and do not leach by in eans ^**^ 0 ' 
ire.” The aim was (hat pari lb' 

children themselves' got i« know whi 
theatre was all about and in this wai 
overcame their fear of entering a the* 
tre. ’ 

The MOKS team hate ihemselte 
developed the playlets in which tlh 
schoolboys and girls can take part. The.i 
had to because there are no pieces to 
the theatre of this kind. 

Projects of this sou hate to begin 
right at the beginning. An actress said: 
That is exciting and difficult at one ami 1 
the same time, ami it is certainly no! 
boring work." 

The group works as a enllcetite and 
independently, and links to the Bremen 
Theater forged Iasi year have not a/' 
tered this. ' ; 

Outside directors are someum** 
brought in hut only for coiivcninH 1 ^ I 
plays, in which the public does not ! 
pan. 

MOKS is open to adult audience* in - 
the evening performances. 

(Kii-inur N uch r>i. h i irn. tfi hcbruaiy 


A museum with a touch of 
do-it-yourself theatre 
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■ SOCIETY 

The rising cost of keeping 
terror and spies at bay 



A bout -1 51* names are on the list of 
endangered people compiled by the 
security authorities in Germany- They 
arc politicians, military officers and ex- 
ecutives in what has come to be called 
the military-industrial complex. 

The lerror business has, of course, 
become world-wide. In America, secur- 
ity is a boom industry and is booming at 
a faster and faster rate. 

Sales of security equipment and the 
provision of personnel have been climb- 
ing for some years at 40 per cent a year. 
So it is that the terrorists use their grea- 
test declared class enemy, capital, as 
their own weapon. 

But German security firms can only 
dream of the growth that their Ameri- 
can colleagues have. Here, the growth 
rate is only about five or six per cent a 
year. 

The boom in this country was in the 
1970s when the terror onslaught began 
to pick up and industrialespionage by 
East Bloc began to increase. 

Harry Loyo, a lawyer, is manager of 
the umbrella organisation covering Ger- 
man security and guarding firms. He 
says the 70s were when firms heavily in- 
creased their spending on security. 
From 1 970 to 1980, the turnover of the 
security industry rose from 315 million 
marks a year to 1.5 billion marks. The 
turnover has now settled at 1.5 billion 
marks a year. 

There are 620 member firms. About 
340 of them have turnovers of more 
than 250,000 marks a year. A giunt in 
the field is DSW-Sielicrheil- und 
Wcrkschutz GmbH in Diisscldorf. It 
employs 1,500 and its annual turnover 
is about 70 million marks. 

The entire industry employs 40,000 
and uses 20.000 temporary workers. 

Only a few arc involved in protecting 
business. Member firms of the national 
organisation arc less involved against 
terrorism than in other forms of secur- 
ity, internal security for example. 

Loyo says that that even applies to 
protection for large companies which 
needed internal protection even before 
lerror against industry w'as thought of. 
Protection against terror requires 


specialists, regardless of whether the 
terror is directed against industry or the 
State. Security for industry is financed 
hy: DIHT, the standing conference of 
chambers of commerce and industry; 
BD1, the confederation uf Get man in- 
dustry; and BDA. the employers’ group. 

Together, they work through the bu- 
siness security group, ASW. There are 
950 firms associated with ASW through 
various affiliations. ASW holds many 
seminars and classes to pass on security 
know how. 

How effective the approach has been 
draws a divided reaction. Heribert Hell- 
enbroich, former head of both espio- 
nage and counter-espionage in West 
Germany, has a catalogue of criticisms: 
“There are too many organisations in- 
volved. There needs to be a central co- 
ordinating unit." 

Franz Xaver Kdnigseder, who heads 
the private institute for security re- 
search (ISFj in Feklkirchen, near Mu- 
nich, says the industrial organisation 
has a "bureaucrat mentality". Bui the 
manager of a large private security firm 
disagrees and says that they work ex- 
tremely well. 

George Pohl. the manager of ASW, 
refutes the criticism: “If we didn’t offer a 
good service, then we wouldn’t have so 
many large firms as members. They 
wouldn’t find it necessary.” 

Hellcnbroich might have "a brilliant 
knowledge and great experience about 
counter espionage" but lie didn’t have 
“the slightest idea ahout protecting peo- 
ple.” 

Hcllcuhroicli was recently taken on 
as an adviser by Koiiigscdci’s ISF. Per- 
haps this has sonic connection with the 
outburst against him. Kdnigseder. a law- 
yer and regarded as extraordinarily 
clever, is also not liked by the ASW em- 
ployees. The smug observation that “we 
haven't yet seen any ISF research re- 
ports,” is being heard more and more 
often. 

Complaints and jealousies appear to 
be typical in an industry where secrecy 
of wurk is necessary and where there 
are a few people who dream of making a 
quick buck. 

The trade lias been further brought 
into disrepute by one or two activities 
which have conic to light in the Stale se- 
curity organisations. 

But members of the federal criminal 
investigation branch, BKA, also criti- 
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cise what industry is doing to prevent 
terrorism. One senior BKA officer 
maintains that not enough has been 
done to make sure ami- terrorist equip- 
ment is installed. 

He says: “Most find security too ex- 
pensive. Often enough one or two re- 
tired policemen are hired. I’ve got noth- 
ing against their efficiency, but that is 
just not enough.” 

It was typical that a major German 
bank had changed their minds about 
providing an armoured car for board 
members because it would have been 
too expensive. This was after the killing 
uf employers representative Hanns- 
Martin Schlcyer. 

Security is not cheap, especially def- 
ence against teriurism. Even with dis- 
count, providing armoured curs for 
each member of a five-member board 
would cost about a million marks. 

Then, round-thc-eloek protection for 
a businessman means not one body- 
guard but three. If (lie cost of tccliitieiil 
accessories is added, the cost runs out 
at a million a year. 

Protecting things is also expensive. 
Experts say it costs between six and I 1 
per cent of the building cost a year to 
protect u building. Firms shy away from 
this sort of outlay. 

Be rub aril Geibcn, a Paris-based se- 
curity adviser to industrialists, says se- 
curity budgets are rcgunlcd as dead 
capital. “It is just like the money given 
out for insurance. After the money lias 
been recouped through accident, they 
say. well that paid off. But then, people 
don’t gladly pay for prevention." 

Geibcn, a 37-year-old former army 
major, is a specialist in anti-terror who 
has recently turned to private security 
with his firm. Cube International. 

He spent 1 5 years in the Luxembourg 
army, where he built up an anti-terrorist 
units along the lines of the German 
GSG-9 unit. He has a criminology de- 
gree and is a graduate of the French po* 
lice school. 

He has taken over many assignments 
from state agencies in France including 
protecting VIPs, kings and politicians. 
New clients include large European and 
American firms. 

Last summer he was responsible for 
protecting the American team at the world 
swimming championships in Madrid. 

He chose Paris as his base because 
“sooner or later everyone comes to Pa- 
ris.” Yet he doesn't want everyone as a 
client. He has set a strict limit to the 
cases he handles to a maximum of be- 
tween 30 and 50 customers because “it 
is a personal service and should not be- 
come a mass service." 


He is not keen on excessive equip- 
ment and technology and, although he 
admits it has to be used, does not take 
up the many offers from producers of 
technical equipment. He goes for ideas. 
That is what clients pay for, lie says. 

He says obvious and fixed forms of 
defence should be avoided. They only 
lead to a neurosis, which is what terror- 
ists want. They want to intimidutc peo- 
ple so much that they cannot lead a nor- 
mal life, ’if you give way on lhal. you 
fall into the trap." 

His principle is increasing every- 
body’s awareness. “That begins with the 
doorman and receptionist and goes 
right up to the people on the boardroom 
floor. 

“They must all realise that just be- 
cause something appears to be normal, 
it docMi'1 mean that it IS normal." 

Woff fifing lltijfumun 
l Pic Zdl. I i.inilm rg. ft March Ivn.Ii 


Continued from page 14 

rines. hooks in u glass bookcase und a 
well-preserved doll’s house (Ikii shows 
the daughter of the house what her lu- 
lu re duties will he. 

A class photograph, old- fashioned 
teaching material, that amuse today's 
children enormously anil the dunce’s seal 
to which naughty ami disobedient children 
were banished, give sonic indication of the 
strict teaching methods of the period. 

The psychology department has done 
everything possible to make the exhibition 
us suitable for children as possible, while 
at the same lime beingof interest to adults. 

The captions to the photographs and 
the exhibits are written in simple lan- 
guage without using foreign words. 
They have been placed at eye-level so 
children can read them easily. 

The accompanying broehurc to this 
exhibition was manifestly worked 
through by nine to ten-year-olds. Jn fu- 
ture it is intended to include Osnabruck 
children in the preparations for future 
exhibitions. 

Adult visitors get ecstatic at the sight 
of the old photos and exhibits, but the 
children are dispassionate and much 
more interested in how the toys work. 

They let the spinning top whizz ac- 
ross the floor and try to get the marbles 
into the correct hole, fn no way do they 
get ecstatic about the past. 

A 1 2-year-old boy saw it all soberly. 
He said: “You must not gel anything you 
play with dirty (here and the beautiful 
doll's house would be quickly packed 
away by father after Christmas." 

Ingrid Hifgers 

(Allgemcinc Zeiiung, Muinz, 2J February IVU7j 




